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PREFACE. 



Portions of this book were written several 
years ago, when I had more leisure than has 
of late been %t my command. Some of the 
articles have already appeared in the Monthly 
Magazine and other periodicals, and I may be 
thought to have undertaken a superfluous task 
in collecting them. Though it is the fashion 
to ape humility, there are few persons without 
a due share of vanity, and self is always at 
home. Were its instrumentality in calling into 
existence the present publication to be acknow- 
ledged, such an admission would, perhaps, as 
readily obtain credence as the common assertion 
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of being influenced by the urgent solicitation of 
partial friends. There are some things in the 
book that it is scarcely necessary to inform the 
reader were written in the days of adolescence, 
but they have been retained as reminiscences 
of those periods of existence in which we are 
apt to pourtray feelings which exist only in the 
imagination. 
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THE CONDEMNED. 



" My first, my holiest love — her broken htert 
Lies low — and I— unpardoned, I depart !" 

Felicia Hehans. 

It was about tbe middle of July, when, after 
many inyitations and broken promises, I set out 
to visit an old sclioolfellow, who had taken unto 
himself a mate, and was comfortably settled at a 
distance from the smoke and noise of the town in 
which I resided. A considerable portion of my 
way lay through cross-country roads and straggling 
Tillages, whose deep quiet had never been broken 
by the rumble of a stage-coach; I therefore 
-mounted my steed, and. proceeded at an easy pace, 
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calculating to reach the end of mj journey before 
nightfall. I trotted on for an hour or two, 
pleasantly enongh, alternately admiring the sur- 
rounding scenery, and recalling to my memory the 
many boyish frolics, in which the friend I wq» 
Tiditiog ^nd myself had of old indulged. I had 
been for some time absorbed in one of these 
remembrances, when I was awakened from my 
revery by the sound of distant thunder ; and the 
hitherto unnoticed clouds, which I perceived 
gathering above my head, seemed the dark heralds 
of a coming storm. Urging my horse to a 
quicker pace, I was enabled to arrive at a small 
village, before the loaded heavens discharged their 
freightage. There was not any place in the village 
designated by the name ot an yan^ and I found a 
difficulty in procuring shelter for myself and horse. 
I at length succeeded in providing my steed a 
defence against the weather, in an out- buildings 
and took up my own quarters in an old but 
comfortable-looking farm-house. The sain, that 
now beat violently against the wisdows, and the 
increasing denseness of the oloods, afforded me 
the prospect of a thorough wet day, whilst the 
only thing on which I could congratulate . myidf 
was, that I had escaped being drenched tp the 
tikm. 

Washington Irving has well described the 
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monotony of a rainy Sunday, to one confined in aa 
inn, but even there I am inclined to think more 
Tariety may be found than in a farm- house. A 
rainy day in the country is tmly a dreary thing. 
There is certainly something to cheer and console 
a person in town, when confined to the hoase by 
incessant rain. Seated at our casement, what aa 
idea of snugness comes upon us, as we contrast 
the dryness and warmth of oar own situation with 
that of the poor defenceless wretches who hurry 
along, with garments streaming with the liquid 
element, and hats, whose opposite extremities are 
conrerted into water- spouts. This is all remark- 
ably gratifying ; but in the country we hare no 
such amusement. Howeyer, there I sat, deter- 
tnined to be as content as possible, and at least 
not to lack entertainment from a want of obserTa- 
tion. So I gazed upon the trees, and watched the 
drops which the wind shook from the leaves and 
upon the flowers, which looked as though they 
actually felt the agonies of drowning ; and I also 
remarked, with no pleasant sensation, the over- 
flowing of a large pool, which threatened shortly 
to inundate the house. These things met my eyes 
until they ached, and I turned away, devoured 
with spleen and ennui. My faculties of hearing 
were as agreeably greeted as those of vision ; — the 
ticking of an old clock, the occasional cackle of 
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fowls, the neigliiDg of my horse, and the lowing of 
cows, were the yarious and pleasing sounds which 
saluted me. I inquired for a book, and was 
shewn my host's collection. I found it to consist 
of an old folio fiible, in which the births and 
deaths of the family were carefully registered; 
two prayer books ; Stemhold and Hopkins's 
elegant version of the Psalms; and a volume 
which seemed the type of eternity, having neither 
beginning nor end. I felt still more irritable and 
melancholy, and had come to the determination of 
sallying forth and braving all the fury of the storm, 
when I was induced to change my resolution, by 
an observation proceeding from my host. He had 
hitherto sat reserved and silent, solacing himself 
with a pipe, which he evidently preferred to my 
conversation, having answered any remarks I 
thought proper to address to him with nothing 
more than a monosyllable. ^' Perhaps," said he, 
withdrawing the tube reluctantly from his lips, 
and speaking with an effort, in a tone of voice 
resembling that which one would suppose saluted 
the ears of Balaam, when his ass was gifted with 
the power of speech, — "perhaps the gentleman 
would like to look at the papers left by the 
stranger." 

Though these words were addressed to his 
wife, I eagerly caught at their import, and 
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inquired to what he alluded. I was informed that 
some months ago, a stranger, apparently about 
five-and twenty years of age, with nothing 
singular in his appearance, except the extreme 
paleness of his features, and the wild and restless 
character of his eyes, had resided under their roof 
for a few days. It was night, when seemingly 
exhausted by travel, he knocked at the door of 
their dwelling, and earnestly craved shelter, pro- 
testing he was utterly unable to proceed further on 
his journey. His request was granted, and at his 
own wish he was accommodated with a small 
chamber in the most remote part of the house. 
He promised to remunerate them handsomely for 
his short stay, on condition that they preserved a 
strict secrecy as to his being an inmate of their 
habitation. Having procured paper and writing 
materials, he seldom left his room for more than a 
few moments, and would, on the sound of au 
approaching footstep, immediately rush into his 
place of concealment. At his departure he placed 
in the hands of the farmer a sealed packet, with 
an injunction that he should not open it until a 
month had elapsed. This packet, which contained 
the following manuscript, was now produced for 
my perusal. My host had broken the seal, but 
finding the writing unintelligible, he had thrown it 
aside before he had finished the first page. 1 sat 
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down, deftwmiiiedto wade tfarongfa itiaadcerluiiljr 
found some perts of it rather difficolt to interpret. 
As I was permitted for a trifling consideration to 
retain possession of the manoscript^ I hare at my 
leisure been enabled to uaravel its ocoasional 
obsourities, and now present to the reader a literal 
transeript 



In a few days I shall be (ax from EDgland, and 
all who baye ever felt an interest in my faie^. 
I have no motiTe in writing this narrative, exospt 
that of begniling the short period of time whieii 
I hate yet to remain in ray natire land, eie the 
▼essel that is to bear me hence is in readiness. 
Should these pages by chance meet the eyes of any 
of those who knew me in happier days, let me 
hope they will pity, if they cannot pardon, one who 
bath been the yictim of his passions. 

My parents were respectable, and though not 
affluent, above the wants of the world* One cir- 
cumstance destroyed their comfort. They were 
destined to behold their earliest oflfapring sink into 
the grave, just as t)ie mind began to unfold itself. 
I, raoie hardy than the rest, struggled with Deaths 
and overeame hin. Others were bom after ma, 
but they all shared the fate of my predecessors; 
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and I — tbe doomed — Hm gnilty one, was alone 
destined to smnrive. It was for thie reason that 
£ was so lored, so idolised by my parents > they 
feared that I too shonld fall beneath the destroyei^ 
afid like some florist who finds aU the flowers he 
inrised, save ene, perish, they bniH their sole hope 
on the bad which was still left them. My 
disposition was not natarally bad, but ray 
passions were ever easily excited, and from 
my infancy I have been the victim, the slave 
of iropnlse. Still ehildhood was unattended 
with crime, and to it I can look back with feelings 
oi unmixed delight ; for even in childhood oo»-> 
Bieaeed that love, which throogh ray dark career 
has dmig to my heart in its original freshness and 
parity. Yes, my Bertha — I cannot choose but 
eaM thee mine ; — amidst the clouds ef gnik which 
oiFershadow my soul thou art living in my remem- 
brance ; thy image is yet unbroken* Still do I re * 
call the time when first we met — thou a happy 
dnld, radiant with innocence and beauty, and I 
a glad and careless boy. Ob, Oed ! when, nn« 
eensctous that the world held anght of sin, our 
arms wwe entwined around each other's forms-* 
when we gathered the daisy and the cup of gold, 
firee horn taint as ours^ves — ^when we reclined 
by the g^snsy stream, or chased Uie winged insects 
— who would thm have thought that the world a 
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iOROW md the wortd'a dhame would fall on beings 
■0 pare and aiakai ? Thoae wen dajs of J07, of 
bright, midoaded joj ; bat I aee thee as tbou wert 
in other days — days when, if caie and pun at 
times mingled with oar bHss, it was more exquisite 
and intense. WtXL do T remember the time when 
ftrrt we became oooscioos of the deep, the ondjing 
lore which was blent with oar very existenee, with 
oar life's blood, never to die antfl life itself became 
extinguished. I see thee now, mj Bertha, as 
when in pale and dreamy beanty, thoa listenedst 
to my TOWS of changeless lore — ^the moon, the 
bright and blessed moon, looked down in smiles 
upon thee, and the pare stars aboTe oar heads 
•hone fair and tremblingly, as thoogh they gazed 
upon thy gentle breast, and throbbed in sympathy ; 
And oil I the tears, the dewy tears that streamed 
upon my cheek, as in my arms I clasped my first, 
my laat, my only love. 

I ffliall hasten over this period of my life, this 
f^MU In t!)e desert of my existence, for it is not 
ti»o 'pilufc Joy of my early youth, but the events of 
after years that I have taken up my pen to record. 
I fiave said that ray love for Bertha commenced 
*n ohlldliood. It increased with oar years, it 
blrtk ^^^^ '«PVont as time passed over us ; at its 
plMd * *****^^ *"^ sparkling bro0k, it gUded on in 
^**y» gatheving fresh strength and power 
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in its coune, until it burst forth a nughty and a 
c5haiale8s stream. My equal in society, and the 
daughter of my father s dearest friend, I saw not 
the slightest obstacle to our union, and for awhile 
the future seemed as though it were only fraught 
with bles^gs. Jealousy is at once the offspring 
and the course of love. 1 was susceptible of it to 
an extraordinary degree. I could not endure that 
she should smile, that she should look upon another. 
I was miserable if she stirred abroad and I was 
absent from her side. She never gave me the 
slightest reason to doubt her constancy ; she knew 
my foible, yet never breathed a reproach against 
my causeless doubts. I strove to subdue, to con- 
quer this balefol passion, in vain ; if she unavoidably 
was constrained to leave her home, and I found 
her not there, I wandered near the house like an 
unquiet spirit, pacing with hurried steps, until I 
saw her return. I have lain whole nights parched 
and sleepless, haunted by some chance look or 
word bestowed by her upon another. There were' 
moments when it was impossible to control the 
jealous rage that rankled at my heart, like a 
serpent devouring its very Core, and I would start 
up and rush from her into the open street, cursing 
my miserable failing, though unable to get the 
better of it. Oh, how I dote<l on that girl ! After 
passing hours with her, and when prudence at' 
B 2 




Mljr to be paid to tks daatv. I eoBld haT« 
bffwud dowB bdon u jmmwiIi «lgact eon- 
Montod by has touch, am banda the devotoo- 
bffan bit altkr. I coald noi Anna bar * m«re< 
UHfrtll I I wnld h»Ta f/i mt n tUi mjoelf at her feet. 
t/t K dlflnhf, lad kiiaed the gronnd she had 
IiaUoWvA Xiy linr ruotiti'pa. U, however, I wu an. 
tiltilatari 1 ■iiUHlil not for (irosulytM — uid I wished 
^, Uo ol""*' iu iiiy idolatry. 1 had Mtnp an idol,. 
«Hil 1 wlilH'ii 111 uirtir my vowa in woret, the solo, 
ttmWll)' "<>» of my «Tw)J. 

HutfUnt, lmi*.l»i,s M..1 ..ftl«»»yoi>fitted fiw 
It w« with .litlVoHv I •»«*l«gUj pr«_ 
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vailod upon by my parents to make ohoiee of m 
professioo. I chose the law, and was sooa dis- 
gssied with the diy and laborious study which it 
was necessary I sliould go through, in order to 
qualify myself for the profession. I became ac- 
quainted with a set of wild and diBSC^ute young 
fidlowa^ who^ like myself, pvrferred pleasure to 
business. I was a frequent visitor at the theatres, 
and grew enamoured of the stage. Whilst my 
eyes traydled mechanicaUy oTor tedious treatises 
fm conveyancings my imagination was wandering 
to the glowing language of Sbakspear, and I fended 
myself an embryo Boscins. How I envied the 
life of a leading actor ! With what a proud con- 
scioQsness of the superiority of my own conception 
and esEocution, did I v^eat to myself the passages 
for the delivery of which I had beard others so 
loudly applauded* If once allowed to appear in 
pubHe, my ferae was sealed. I should start into 
perfection at once; the splendour of my genius 
Would diq^se with and atone for my want of 
practioey and ignorance of the minor requisites of an 
aeUff ; and I should ^eedily ecKpse all competitor?. 
A private theatre was formed, in which I and my 
stage-struck companions might indulge our pro- 
pensity. Here we ranted and strutted, much to 
our own amusement and satisfaction, though, no 
doubt, greatiiy to the annoyance of those friends 
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who were jMitient ODongh to listen to as. I became 

the leader^ the hero of the company ; and ray own 

opinion as to mj talents was fully confirmed by 

my associates, who pronounced me a star of the 

first magnitude. Dazzled and intoxicated with my 

enooess in the limited sphere of my exertiouB, I 

panted for a wider and more extensive fidd on 

which to display my abilities, where I might be 

Been and appreciated by numerous, and, of course, 

enraptured auditors. Being now quite possessed 

with the theatrical mania, the law became stiil 

more hateful and neglected. How was it possibfe 

that I could stoop te its vile drudgery, when I feit 

within my min^j ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ j ^^^^j^ j^,g„,^ 

Wzo^'**^^ to shed a lustre over the dramatic 
. i '^hy was I to check the aspirings of 

"*u- ^^T^ ^^y ^^ 1 to smother the ambition 
^wnicn Darned ny-^i.- 

myself in the 71m °^3^ ^^^^'^^ ^^^t P«rf«<^^«« 
ever be re ^®taiU of a profession which mnat 

argue with "2^*'!* *^ °*" ^ '^*^°« ^'^ ^ ^^^^^f 
make thia im ^ ^aw no reason why I should 

rived at the det"^**'V^ sacrifice, and I had almost ar- 
retreat, and, ti ^^*^*"*tion of making a clandestine 
a follower of th ^'^ ^^ assumed name, becoming 
pected ocourrence*^^^ *"^ buskin, when an unex- 

^y obvioQ3 { ''**''^^'"®d my resolution. 
^*«8ed fre^^^^^ ''an?''^'''" •''^ carelessness had 

angry altercations between 
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my mastefr and myself; my part was a1wa3ra 
sappoiied with an insolence only warranted by the 
opinion I had formed of my requisites for the stage. 
My fiitber was appealed to repeatedly ; and these 
G(«nplaints, coupled with the late hours and loose 
company I wta in the habit of keeping, elicited 
from him severe reprimands and reproaches. I 
sometimes resolved to reform, and abandon the 
course of life I was pursuing'; but, on meeting with 
any of my companions, I always found my resolu- 
tions too weak to stand against their ridicule at my 
expressions of remorse, and I plunged still deeper 
into the Tortez of dissipation. 

One eyeBing, after having been embroiled in 
fresh disputes with my employer, I took my way 
to a neighbouring tarem, in hopes to drown my 
Texation by copious draughts of liqnor. Fool that 
I was ! had I but reflected for a moment, I might 
have known it would produce a contrary effect. 
Each glass I swallowed only increased the bitter* 
ness of my feelings, until, in a perfect paioxjrsm of 
rage, I rapidly bent my steps homeward, Towtng 
I would no longer submit to the will of a mean, 
pitiful, pettifogging tyrant. Well had it been for 
me, if ( had directed my feet to any other abode 
save my own. How inexplicable is human nature ! 
The mind can often calmly contemplate a great and 
dire calamity, whilst the most trivial dispute will 
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froqneailjMfferpaarioBto gwailie entire Moeodsiiey 
i»verm8oiifti laMftieii was with me ; I ceiild hire 
heard with eompamkiTe ooaipee«« that all tsf 
fatrne proepeele were raddenlj blasted, and now a 
few angry words had laiaed within my h re as t an 
nngoiremable Inry. I reached home, and flinging 
nyaelf on a chair, aat for a time in moody nlenoe. 
I was roused from this state of salien&ess by the 
lend and reproachfol tonee of my fatheif s Toioe. 
He was a man of mild and gentle disposition, and 
Httie snbjeet to Tident emotion, bnt there are few 
p ar s o ns who eaa calmly anbmit to be treafisd eon~ 
temptnonsly, especially by their own offspring. 
He had been speaking to me some time in a cod 
and eoUeeted tone, reasoning with me on the 
absordity of my eondaot, and I, wrapt in my own 
thongbtsi had not answered, nor eten heard bis 
espostnlatiotts. My apparent obstinacy itod oen- 
tempt had ronsed his anger, and, awahened from 
my rsTery, I was compiled to hear a Toliey eC 
stittf^ng tannHs on my behwrioor. I sat awhile^ 
listening to his disooorse^ and endeaTdnring, 
unaTailinj^y, to allay Uie ferment which boiled 
tnmnltnonsly within my veins. A spell-^a black, 
«•*-« withering spell came over me; my blood 
seemed turned to gall — ^it deserted my cheeks, and 
in its place, I felt as though a fonl and jaundiced 
tide had imparted to my features a ghastly yellow. 
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I started ap wHh the iotentiea of qaitttag the 
hooae. My iiaUier rose to impede mj pfogieae» 
and placed himself betwixt me and the door. 
My eyes bfumt hot as living coals, within their 
sockets; I was desperate, — mad with rage; I 
scarce knew what 1 was about to do-— I wished to 
escape — ^he endeayoured to compel me to stay ; I 
stri^gLsd with him ; hell was bnsy in my heart 
and brain — I strock him — a tUo, a cursed blow 
Isid my parent prostrate at my feet I I did not 
stey to contemplate the deed ; my mother's shrieks 
rang in my ears, and like a second Cain, I fled to 
wander I knew not whether — a wretched, guilty 
fuj^tiTe. 

With rapid strides, unconscious what direotioii 
I took, I trayscsed many streets^ and at last halted 
from YOEy weariness at an obscure public-house. 
I had been stunned, horrified with the crime I had 
comouttedi but now I beheld it in its most fearful 
nature. I ptoouted a bed, and oast myself on it 
withotti undressing^ I slepti and sle^ was agony^ 
for I dreamt-— dreamt that I was a parricide I — I 
again stmok a cursed blow, but I was armed with 
» murderous weapon ; I saw it reek with life-drops 
from my &ther's heart: I was seised, tried, 
eondemned; and awoke as the hangman's c<Hrd, 
tightened around my neck, was twisting my 
features into black and horrible distortion. In the 






/Iff1» m$A liUmi aiglii I 

h*ii Uttitm WM no piMs far mat i 1 
Mii'i)H mt'*fmUir Urn gboee U U^tf 

Ih^I I^mmm »i» miMUf Mid 
^hiHHHUti iUitun i\Ul I wyi dot Ml 
^/ '^^><^o»)^t}iili my fjiUl pitrpoie» tlw 
>/N wMfl« Ut^i «l»runk it into withered 
kh4 Af»4 H 4*l»gUtig bjr tnj flde» a 
hfh'ihhht^n. I hm motflMt'i guilt had 
^/r> t WM imw Mfi ihlUn from kindred 
t fth^f-hH\nMi ^ti Hy for ihwaj from my 
h^'^^Hji ^H tiUmm to d«oido whetbi 
Pif^mi4 ^tff^N fM vUit iti I had bat 
M'v «hi^^* ^n4 (Hiiilug in pmctioe my hmg- 
frhKV'4th4 ii^iwrnHf ( rMolvttd onder a feigned naase 
h Wv/^M ^ /^4f^/t)44i«i fur th«atrical fame. Bertha, 
h^f ^^H m\f tfMHU«« llftrtlta, I must leare her too, 
Mv/^ ^/jf m^\mk\i min farewell ! for how could 
^ ^^Ar# Ma/^m \m ill liw innocent beautj, and 
^ M/M ^<M ^;^ /«y tflmmtt unto her unpolluted 
imili i^ wm m\}^mAUU we ihouid be separated 
f^^ tufii^^ U^t, UmiM M I was, I would depart, 
UmU^g m 4lW hy wMuU to traoe my deetination ; 
ff^ 4(4 I 4imbt h»r ohaugele^t love would 
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yivAcome back the sinfdl wanderer wben fitte again 
should bring him to her presence. 

I had heard there was a trayelling company of 
comedians at a small town, about twenty miles 
distant from mj native place, and thither I deter- 
mined to go in quest of an engagement. I was 
scantily provided with money, and carried my 
wardrobe on my back, so that I thought travelling 
on foot would be the most eligible method of 
accomplishing my journey. I had proceeded about 
tea miles on my way, and was by this time pretty 
well lined with dust, and exhausted by the heat, for 
it was a cloudless summer's day, and the sun was in 
its meridian, when I was overtaken by a fellow- 
pedestrian. He was a man apparently between 
thirty and forty years of age, possessing a remark- 
ably sallow complexion, features rather prepos- 
sessing, though strongly marked; and an eye so 
bright and restless, that it was hardly possible to 
name the object on which it glanced, ere it had 
taken a fresh direction. His clothes and appear- 
ance were of that cast which is usually termed 
sliabby genteel. He seemed to have gone through 
no ordinary share of the world's troubles, but he 
walked along with a light and careless step, 
twirling about his small bundle and humming a- 
sprightly air, as though be set sorrow at defiance. 
He hesitated not to accost me, and after a short 
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ooDTevMtioii, propoted thai we shonld halt at tYie 

next ino in order to refresh oueelyes. I wiBingI/ 

acceded to this piopoeition. My oompanioQ allowed 

me to defray the expense of our refreshments, 

ohserviag it would be all as one when we arrived 

at our next resting-place; and as his spirits 

became more buoyant each time he applied the 

tankard to his UpSy when we recommenced our 

journey, the movements of his tongue were as 

brisk as hie steps. The fellow seemed somewhat 

oi a humouristi and the following dialogue ensued 

between us. 

" You i4>pear, like myself; fond of traveUing on 

foot, and what mode of trardling is more agree- 

••>1«? eepeoiaUy to a man whose time is in his 

own ande, and to whom arriviog a few hours 
sooner or lAtAw «* l- j .• . - 

*^' at hts destination is of no conse- 

for ^ of*^!"^'"' ' ^^^^ '"^^y ^ --'y 
^« -pot to^r*.^^^ "*"" ^^ *'*^^ ^^^ ^y 

chasing the phanio "^'^^ ^^^ '^^ °^ skyrockets, 
they cannot aiM»r **• ^^^^^' ^^^h, when obtained. 
The outside of^*^***^' ^^^ ^*°* ^^^^ *° enjoy, 
if you escape bel ^^ i!*^ ^©bicles is my aversion : 
aooaer fix your ©v^ '^^^'"ded with dust, you 



«re whirled away fp^,^"*. * ^'^^ prospect, than you 
«i« inside, yoa n,i-^|. . ** ' »^ you are stationed in 
— ▼ing dungeon, save S 7^^ ^ incarcerated in a 

^*t you have the agreeable 
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addlUon of the eternal laitliiig of w]ied8» enliYened 
ever and anon bj the melodiouB tones of a horn, 
blown load enough to split your ears^ and the 
chatter of stupid companions/' 

^^Your opinion, I must confess, is at Tarianco 
with my own ; and my being a foot-paesenger at 
the present time is rather a matter of necessity 
than choice/' 

^^ Oh, I understand — trayelling inecff. Mnm ! 
yon do not wish your route to be traced* I have 
often been similarly circumstanced. God forbid 
that I should pry into any one's secrets I but may 
I ask the place of your destination V 

" Certainly — I am directing my course towards 

B y where I may probably stay for a short 

time/' 

** Yon hare friends there, I presume V 

« No, sir/' 

'' You are wishful for a change of air ? A 
journey of pleasure, perhaps V* 

« No, sir/' 

*^ Business, then V 

*^ Sir, notwithstanding your entire want of 
curiosity, for which yirtue I am willing to allow 
you full credit, you seem so anxious to arriye at a 
knowledge of my affairs that I am perfectly at a 
loss how to thank you sufficiently for the kind 
interest you take in my welfare. However, as I 
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have no motive to induce me to conceal from you 
the object of the present expedition, I care not if 
I trust joa. Having heard that there is a com • 

pany of actors stationed in B , I am about to 

apply for an engagement." 

" My dear boy ! give me your hand. You 
have yet to make your dehut — I see it in your 
countenance. You are unacquainted with the 
secrets of the lamp and dagger. Genius is some- 
times hereditary — ^so is poverty ! I may say I 
was an actor from my birth : my parents were in 
the profession; I was cradled in a theatre, and 
learned to lisp in blank verse. But, sir, the drama 
is on the decline; the age of acting is gone by, and 
the show and glitter of gorgeous spectacles have 
usurped its place. Theatrical tulent is now a drug 
in the market ; and a sterling comedian, however 
fortuuate, must waste the best of his life and 
energies in the obscurity of some insignificant pro- 
vincial theatre — play for a few nights in the 
metropolis, and then be shelved. I, sir, have 
trodden the boards of one of the great theatres ; I, 
sir, have basked for a short period in the favour of 
a London audience, and then been thrown aside and 
forgotten. 1 have, however, a spirit which cannot 
tamely submit to neglect, and I therefore preferred 
poverty and praise to affluence and contempt. I 
left my first and last situation in London, to retura 
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to my old proTiDcial quarters ; aocl I can safely 
say, I am more happy now, situated as I am, eo«- 
jojing to-day, and neither providing nor caring for 
to-morrow, than I was when in the height of my 
metropolitan popularity. I am now hastening to 

join a company at P , where I open on 

Monday next, as Richard, Maj I inquire your 
reasons for wishing to embark in the profession ? 
From the respectability of your appearance, I 
should imagine your inclination and not your 
necessity dictated'the step you are about to take." 
** I am influenced partly by choice, and partly 
by necessity, but an unfortunate domestic cir- 
cumstance is the immediate cause of my present 
journey. I hare long been enamoured of the 
stage, and having performed with much applause 
in private, T am wishful to put my abilities to a 
more impartial test." 

. ^^ Ah, my dear sir, I find you are not aware of 
the difficulties you will have to encounter before 
becoming a favourite with the public. Your 
conceptions may be just, your personal and phy* 
sical qualifications unexceptionable ; but it will 
require a tedious drudgeiy in the lower walks of 
the drama in order to initiate you into what is 
called the business of the stage, before you will 
be able to put your conceptions into execution, or 
move your limbs with ease and freedom. Private 
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and public ftoting aire dietiact thiogs ; in the on^ 
instaace, the audience are alive to all jtmr 
beauties, and willing to OTerlook your deficiencies ; 
in the other, they are alive to all your &ult8, and 
too often overlook your excellences. Your salary, 
too, as a novice, even if you succeed in obtaining a 
respectable engagement, wiU barely, with the 
stoictest economy, furnish you a subsistence, and 
your bensfitSy if you are hardy enoagh to take 
any, will invariably be lo$$e9. Actors are 
generally censured as leading an idle and dissipated 
life. Whatever may be their dissipation, you will 
find that idleness does not form a part of' thetiP 
character. You rise at ten — ^go to rehearsal at 
eleven — get home again about three or four ; your 
time is fully occupied in stndjring your parts and 
dispatching your meals, until six o'oleck, when you 
prepare for the night's performance, and away to 
the theatre, where you remain until twelve or one. 
This is the nmtine of a country actor's life ; and I 
think you will own it is one which does not afibrd 
the promise of either idleness or luxury. But 
here our roads separate. I wish you every succesii 

in your new pursuit ; my name is W ^ and if 

it can be of the lightest service to you in procuring 
an engagement, use it without reluctance in what-* 
ever way you may think proper. We shall raoet 
lik^y soon meet again in the course of our 
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peregrinationsy and I will iben settle with 70a my 
abare of the reckoning, as cash is at present father 
a scarce article with me. GFood bje, mj dear 
IbUow, and ^tonpeniy attend you \" 

After separating from my companion, I made 
tlie best of my way to the place of my destination, 
and immediately proceeding to the theatre, J. 
obtained an interview with the manager. The 
company not being remarkably Ml, with some 
small difficulty I succeeded in proeuring an engage^ 
ment, at a salary barely sufficiettt to proHde me 
witii the common necessaries of life. It was my 
only resource, and I was eompelled to sabsotibe to 
the manager's own terms. I soon found that 
public and private acting were indeed distinct 
tilings. I was not permitted to i^^pear in any of 
my favourite parts ; but eyen in the minor charaeters 
I was required to sustain, I had difficulty in 
acquitting myself either to the satisfaction of the 
manager or the audience. My ardour for the pro- 
fession speedily abated. The theatre was thinly 
attended, and we frequently played to almost 
empty benches. Salaries began to be less punc- 
tually paid. I will not dwell on the extremities to 
which I was gradually reduced ; suffice it to say, 
that I was cTentually brought to the lowest ebb of 
poverty and wretchedness, the just reward of my 
misconduct. I was one evening seated in my 
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miserable garret, poring over an old newspaper 
published in mj native town, when on looking 
amongst the deaths, I was startled and awe-stmck 
hy an acconnt of my Other's decease, *who was 
stated to have died in consequence of the grief 
occasioned by the mjrsterioos disappearance of hb 
only son.. On examining another part of the paper, 
I saw an adTortisement, earnestly entreating me, if 
by any chance it should meet my sight, to return to 
my disconsolate and widowed parent. I lost no time 
in complying with this request, and in a few days, 
after aa absence of more than twelve months, the 
repentant prodigal was again pressed in the arms 
of his weeping mother. My &ther had died in 
good circumstances, and I found I should have no 
occasion to engage in business, unless from choice ; 
I accordingly preferred a life of indolence. It is 
needless to say that ere long my discourse was of 
Bertha. Great God ! — she was married I For 
some time I disbelieved the evidence of my senses : 
the information was, however, too true. A vilkin, 
a fiend, who had once professed himself my friend, 
had poisoned her father's ears with tales to my dis- 
advantage. He told her, too, a black and base 
lie, asserting that I had fled with a vile wanton ; 
and when the silence of my parents as to the cause 
of my absence in some degree sanctioned his story, 
the wretch preferred his own suit, and being af a 
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wealthy and iofloential family^ he soon iDgntiated 
himself into the old man's favour. He was receiyed 
with repulsive coldness hy Bertha, but his riches 
and his flattery had tainted the father's heart, and 
he peremptorily hid his daughter look on him as 
her future husband, nor think of the worthless 
wretch who had left her for another. Still she 
held out against the united attacks of her pacent 
and her suitor, until my continued absence, her 
despair of my return, and belief in my £Usehood, 
made her indifferent as to her fate. She yielded 
to the mingled threats and entreaties of her father, 
«nd gave her hand where she could notgive her heart. 
I need not repeat the many extravagances I com- 
mit^bed on receiving this account of the loss of my 
first and only love ; they were such as to occasion 
in my mother s mind serious apprehensions for my 
reason. I should have been somewhat more re* 
conciled to my fate, if Bertha's marriage had been 
productive of comfort to her. It was not so. Her 
husband, I learned, treated her in the most brutal 
jmanner ; at times taunting her with her attachment 
to me, and at others, even resorting to blows. Oil 
my return, his brutality increased, and he would 
not suffer her to stir abroad, lest she should meet 
me. Lost as she now was to me for ever, I yet 
resolved, if possible, to see her once more, to tell 
her I forgave her, to gaze on the dear features I 
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had loYed so, and to bid her a last fareweH. I 
fitationed spies in the neighbouihood ai her dwetKag, 
to give me notioe if she yentared forth. . Th^ 
watchiogs were in yain^-ahe never leit her hone; 
I had heard that it was her enstom to walk in ikt 
evening, in a partieakr part of the garden, and I 
determined to scale the wall, and oonoeal myself 
until I had an opportunity of accostii^ her. At 
the close of a summer's day I accomplished my 
purpose, and hiding mjrsdf behind a large tree^ 
awaited her coming. I had not been long in con^ 
oeahnent, ere I saw her advancing. Oh, how my 
frame trembled, and my heart throbbed as I saw 
that bdoved form move gracefully towards me! 
Every step, every movement was as familiar to me 
as my own. Not a tone, not a look of her^a had 
faded from my memory. I thought of the many 
times I had pressed her to my bosom, of the tiion- 
sand kisses I had imprinted on her fips, on these 
lips which I had fondly deemed would never be 
kissed by another. All but our former love wds 
forgotten. I sprang forward from my hidtng- 
place. *' Bertha, dearest Bertha \" burst from my 
lips, and the next moment we were folded in each 
other's arms. For an instant, she too had forgotten 
she was another's — it vras only for an instant, and 
then she tore hersetf from my embrace, and sank, 
pale and trembling, on one of the garden-seats. 
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^ Why » thkr she nmrmined. ^ WbftI do yoa 
want hero ? Begone) begone, I oonjnre joo. Thie 
18 no plaee for jon. Wretch that I am— I am 
vMrried; and 1 have yielded to your embraoef 
CAky fly, fly, if yoa valoe your Ife ; if yoa value 
my repnlaUoD, fly I entreat you." 

^ A moment longer/' I exclaimed, '* a moment 
longer, Bertha ; it b itf< foe a moment I bare 
sought yoa for Ae hei time* I shall ahortly be 
mi my way to a dietant land. I could not depart 
witfaent one lock on her I have loTod to long and 
ferreoily. Pardon me, I implore you, lor we sliall 
nemr meet again !" 

^le it poisibkk" said she, whilst agitation 
ahnost choked, her ntteranoe, ^^ is it possible they 
ean haye deoeiTed me? Tell me, oh, tell me, did 
yoa not fly wiUi a wanton ? did yon not say yon 
spnmed my havo^ and jest witii a wicked, worth- 
kes woman on my credulity ?" 

^^ Never, so help me Heaven ! It was a lie, a 
base, a willnl lie, the coinage of the brain of htm 
who is your hnsbaad; and may my curses light 
upon his perjured sonl ■" 



>^H(dd, hold J whatever may have been his 
gnilt, remember that he is my husband, and I 
cannot, must not^ hear his name reviled.*' 

^^Oh, Bertha, will yon not hear me then; will 
you not suffer me to justify myself? As I hope 
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for merox, I have never loved but you—* I luEve 
never ceased to love. Through all niy inub- 
derings, you have been the star that has cheered 
the surrounding gloom; your arms have been the 
haven into which I hoped at last to steer my ahat* 
tered bark, and find repose and peace. 1 returned, 
and found you wedded to anotlier! I do not 
upbraid you, for you have been deceived, betrayed 
into this hateful union ; but, oh, if you knew the 
many anxious hours, the sleepless nights, I have 
passed in the hope of this interview, you would- 
not surely bid me quit you thus, without one kind 
word at parting !" 

As I spoke, I gradually approached nearer to 
her, until my arms were twined around her frame ; 
and when I concluded, she sank in tears upon my 
bosom. Thus for a few moments did we remain, 
weeping in speechless agony and blendidg onr 
tears together. Suddenly she broke from me. 
^^Hark!*' she exclaimed, ^^did you not hear a 
footstep ?'* 1 did. 1 sprang on my feet, and tho 
destroyer of our happiness stood before me. At 
sight of me, his eyes seemed as though they would 
have burst from their sockets with rage and 
astonishment. He shouted for help, and so sudden 
and unlooked for was his appearance, that, eiee I 
thought of endeavouring to escape, I was seised by 
his servants. His every limb shook with passiou> 
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and taraii^, with the coantenanoe of a demoo, to 
kis affrighted wife, with one blow he felled her to 
the earth. I etraggled Tainly to free myself from 
the giasp of those who held me, or I shonld 
hfkt^ tahen immediate vengeance on the dastardly 
oppressor. ^'Fdlows," said he, to the serraots, 
•* drag this man before a justice, and I will follow 
yon. His purpose was to rob the house, I doubt 
not. As I live, the rascal swings for it. Away 
with him, I say !" Surprise at this strange and 
unesq^eeted speech kept me mnte, and casting on 
him a look of hatred and contempt, I suffered 
m3r8elf to be led away. I was taken before a 
neighbonring justice, where the miscreant sctnally 
swore that he found me lurking about the grounds^ 
with an intent to enter and rob his dwelling. 
The charge was too absurd, and I was liberated. 

This cirenmstanoe, and the brutality I had seen 
him display towards his wife, roused me to mad- 
ness. I TOwed to sacrifice aU for Tengeance. Day 
after day, night after night, did I wait for an op* 
portunity of meeting my base rival alone. He 
was aware of my purpose, and contrived for awhile 
to shun me. Chance at length favoured me. I 
met him in a lonely spot, as he was one night re- 
tomtng from a revel, .finshed with wine. He 
started when he beheld me, and endeavoured to 
pass on, but I eflfectualiy opposed his passage. I 
bad waited my opportunity too long to let it slip, 
c 2 
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SOW that he was io my poiper. ^ Lnr ! mxmaixt^ ! 
traitor r I cried, ^the hoar of rotiibafioa hath 
ooaie at laat* The wrongs and indignities tfaoa 
hatft heaped upon me, shall now be atoned Hdt. X 
have watched fur thee long* It has heen my nightly 
prayer thus to comfort thee. I acaroe can brook 
to treat thee as a man, yet I will not play the- 
aaaaaMa. Here," said I, drawing 6irth a brace of 
pistols, which I had of late constantly earned aboai 
me, ^' here, take a weapon, for by the God that 
made as, either thoa or I must die before we pari." 
He attempted to fly. I seized him with a firm 
grasp hy the throat, and stayed his progress. He 
trembled with fear, and his cheeks and lips were 
pale as ashes. *' Coward !" I articulated, almost 
suffocated with rage, ^* take the pistol, and vindi- 
cate thy claim to manhood, or, by h — ^ with one 
blow will I ' dash oat thy traitorooa brains !" 
Noaght could rouse his dastard souL He dropped 
powerless from my grasp, and fell groyelling at my 
feet, shrieking, in the most abject terms, for meroy, 
and offering to renounce his ¥rife, to quit the 
country, any thing, so that I would but grant hiin 
life. I was deaf to his entreaties, when in a mo- 
ment, ere 1 was aware of his iutentions, he sprang 
up from his crouching posture and fled. Infuriated 
to desperation at the mean and cowardly traducer, 
I ruHhed after him, and flinging at him one of the 
yistoU, I fired the other at his head. The bullet 
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entered his bndo, and he fell dead before me ! I 
Btood £6r seYeral minutes, stnpified and motionless, 
gazing on the corpse of my enemy, as it lay in the 
moonlight, drenched and soaking in the pool of his 
own black blood. His ghastly eyes were still 
dilated, and seemed to glare upon me with wild 
and fearful light. Never shall I forget their horrid 
expression. 1 fled with the speed of lightning — I 
knew not where, I paused from exhaustion ; then 
my dreadfid crime rose before me, in its darkest 
colours, and, ere morning dawned, I had delivered 
myself up as a murderer. 

My narrative has now reached its close. I do 
not seek to justify or palliate my crime, for not)iing 
can justify it; blood should pay for blood. 1 was 
tried, and condemned to die ; but the disgrace 
which would fall on my kindred, in the event of 
my dying on the scaffold, induced me to attempt 
an escape. My friends furnished me with . the 
means. I cared not for myself, yet, for the sake 
of my poor mother, I used every exertion, and I 
succeeded. I am free. In a short time, a vessel 
will bear me- away in a strange disguise ; and 1 
shall end my miserable existence under a foreign 
sky. — There was one who might perhaps have 
even rejoiced at the escape of her husband's mur- 
derer ; Imt Bertha sleeps in peace — alas ! she died 
broken- hearted I 
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VISIONS. 

I DVEAUS, that tbon wert a b«Mztooiu dame. 

Who liVd in the days of yore. 
And I thought that a myriad of suitors came. 

And knelt thy charms before : 
Then I looked on a brilliant tournament. 

And I heard thft trumpets' strain. 
And a number of gallant knights were bwit 

To BtriTe on the martial plain ; 
There was a laurel Grown> and the fevour^d knight. 

Who bore that prize away. 
Might claim the hand of thy beauty bright. 

On the ere of that joyous day; 
And I tiiought that I waa a warrior bold. 

And I won the laurel crown-^ 

At the feet I laid it down. 
Whl r^f r*'*^ y<>«ng cavalier, 

^"'ou ^:fr »^'^»-- -•. e,^ 

^®rt ahe most dear; 
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We dwelt in the sunny land of Spain, 

And a thousand gsJlants strove 
The heart of thy virgin breast to gain, 

Tet thou gaVst to me thy love; 
And I came to thy balcony's jutting shade. 

By the light of the moon and star. 
And I warbled a pensive serenade. 

To my lightly-struck guitar; 
I bore thee away in the dreamy night. 

To the holy altar's side. 
And there, in thy garments of snowy white, 

I made thee my blessed bride. 

Once more I dreamt, and I thought me dead. 

But my spirit left its clay. 
As a captive bird its cell, and fled 

Beyond the star-paved way; 
And I met thee there in those realms of light. 

With thy shining eyes and hair, 
Enrob'd in a halo of glory bright. 

The fairest 'mid angels fair. 
We wandered those heavenly scenes among» 

In the shade of celestial groves. 
And our voices sweU'd in a sacred song. 

And we talk'd of our former loves; 
We sigh'd for those Mends who remain'd on earth. 

From pleasures so sweet and pure. 
And our gladness, that in the soul had birth. 

We knew would for ever endure. 

I breathe to thy beauty my true heart's sigh^ 
And thou seem'st to my waking gaze. 
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As ftir n thoa tnrk to my dnaiiiinK q« 

Whan k nTmi^ offlM oUsB d^Ti; 
And I lore Umb m w^ M I loT'd in is; drawn. 

When I thoui^ tbea k naii^t at S^^n, 
Andnmg, in the li^ irf Oa BtBrf ^onn. 

To my swaet guitar a itnB. — 
nongh the -i— *t~c pa^—wti of viaon kcra lad. 

The sUr of m; dwming ia Wea, 
And thoogh &oe^B OliaoDa aniAd it wwa spread. 

Til M Ur — to mj Kml lia M dear: 
Uihe ipirit of Ufa from mj boaon abooM fc«t 

Aikd unto yoD br kkaaraa atei^, 
Tbon^ bright u Qie heaTsn cX my draam it dMnld b^ 
Twould aY«l not if thon wrai »n<f . 
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TO MT FIBST-BORN. 



•« Is thy Am Mw Ihy BOtfaoX my fldr cMU r 
I tolvdHiglMBr of my koofo aB4 heart.* 

BVSOIF. 



Ahothkb tie 18 twm'd around my hoart^ 

Another being greet I now with loTe, 

And look into its innooent blue ^yes 

Until none own do oyerflow with tean^ 

And in my heart apitag fiBelinga new and strange. 

My first-born babe, my fidr and taintless child 1 

Thou rambowy that dost tell of smmy hours. 

Thou dove of promise to my little ark^ 

As I do look upon thy features sweet, 

I bless thee, and a prayer is on my lips. 

That Joy may strew its roses io thy path. 

And Happiness attend upon thy steps; 

But, as I gaze, a cloud comes o'er my hopes, 

Across my soul there flits a crowd of dim 

And dark forebodings of thy coming years. 

Xoidi do I fear that even as mine own 

Thy lot will be, of suffering and of toU ; 

Por I have dwelt amid a sordid race. 
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And flpenfc my life infth yiuilfc —utiii g 

Whofle heaven w«» to be ridi, wfaoae god wtm ff^' 

With men who Umgh'd at intelleetBel weiit^^ — 

To whom the laboiin of thoee god-I&a nandSr 

Whoee tiionghte mnat lire tfacoogii ages J* *<» eome. 

Were things they cMit aefale ae narieBB dram. 

There haTe been tmiee — mj^ no aock ihfce be ttaoe . 

When w<wd8 indignant hatre been on nry tongo^ 

But I haTe forc'd tiiem back npen my 

Compell'd by 

To bow my head, and dotiie my ^mbb in MwiT«% 

When my aonl writh'd in wobiHi— agony; 

And I have almost wiA'd Fd ne'er ben fcoEB^ 

Or died when like to time, a iiinlain babe. 

Yet joy, too, hath been nnngied witk my kity 

^jid for that joy to Qod my ttaofcs I give. 

Eyes look into 



"De^ Toieea find aa 

And kindred fenna give nptoaetomy 



ButibBt of an my blemii^ a Aollioid 
Tby gende mother, dever for tiy 



A way^ with motxmfal presages — if thou 
Sboold'i* lire to womanhood, and I be spor'd 
To guide thee on ihj way, ikon shaft be taught 
To lore tiie lore by mighty minds bequeathed. 
To drink from foonta poetic sweetest draazhta. 
And hMMinet on the food which is immort^. 
T^**^ "^ "•«« «f tfce old«i time, 
^^ r!^**^ "^««* their totre now. 



A*d e.^^ Wdw^ ™*" : «»«y A»H at, 

'•^** ^Ofdaworth and wiOi Scott ; 
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Byron's proud spirit shall disoomse with thine; 

And other masters of that glorious art. 

Which peoples earth with shapes and thoughts divine. 

Shall fill thy soul with boMity and delight* 

Thou shalt leam with reTerence deep to view 

The things which Qod created for us all» 

And look on Nature with tbanksgtTing heart» 

And mark its mysteries with admiring eyes; 

Whether the sun with glory lights up heavmiy 

Or frowning clouds are lowering o*er the earth; 

Whether the stars are throngiag round the moon> 

Or solemn darkness veils the face of night. 

The green earth with its host of smiling flowera> 

And trees with HxiuimQ leaves and drooping fruit; 

The winged birds that fill the air with song. 

The golden bees that toil with cheerful hum, 

The rush of streams whose course is swift as joy. 

The blush of morning, and the evening pale — 

Thou shalt be taught to look with love on all. 

And bless the bounteous Power that made them. 

Nor when, with heartfelt bliss, thy gase hath dwelt 

On all which our Creator hath bestow'd 

On us his creatures, shalt thou turn away. 

And if a homeless wretch do cross thy path. 

View him with scornful and contemptuous eye; 

But if he ask thy help, him shalt thou aid. 

And from thy little store bestow thy mite. 

For nature is that wretch's heritage. 

As well as thine — ^thy brother is he too. 

And both are equal in the eyes of God, 

Who gave the earth to poor and rich alike. 
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It ahall be mine to teadi tJiee, my sweet duldJ, 

Not to crouch serrilely to pempei^d wealth, 

Kot to pay homage unto gOded yioe. 

Nor yet to torn thet from the poor man's pr^rer. 

And Bpnm the soppliant with a frowning brow. 

Merely because he doth not please thine eye; 

hock thou into tiie mind and heart of man. 

And pay thy homage to his deeds» not stato: 

The virtues of the rich do chum our pnise. 

But virtuous poverty doth chiim it more. 

Mine then shall be the pleasing task to guide 

Thy dawning powers to that vrtiich seems most good; 

To bid thee cherish what most needs thy help; 

To view all things with an observant mind; 

To torture not the insect on the wing; 

Nor kill the harmless reptile at thy feet: — 

To bid thee walk erect in virtuous path. 

And yet shrink not from stretobing forth thy hand, 

Wlien guilt repents, to draw the wanderer back. 

So shalt thou live, though man perchance may frown. 

By God himself belov'd, and he will be thy friend. 
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THE VIOLET AND THE ROSE. 

"Awake my sister!" — ^the low words came 

From the bed where a young rose grew — 
"Awake thee, my sister violet. 

And open thine eyes of blue; 
Shake the silver dew from thy lovely head. 

And thy perfum'd leaves imfold. 
And rejoice like me in the blessed light 

Of the morning's living gold. 

" All other &ir buds are gazing out. 

And wooing the shining sim. 
And I hear the echo of bounding feet. 

By the passing breeze borne on; 
Perchance some maiden may wander by, 

And look on our place of rest. 
And bear us away from our lowly home. 

To repose on her own fair breast. 

" Oh, bliss, to repose od so lovely a couch, 
And be gaz'd on by Beauty's eye; 

Oh, bliss, to be praised by her gentle voice. 
And be fanu'd by her fragrant sigh. 
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How long moat we dwell on the jojl«n Mtthf 

How long moat we Huger herel 
3*7, do'st thou not pioe for a prondsr lot! 

Anawar me, aiater dear." 

A &int, aweat somid, like a lute's last note, 

On the monun^a atillneaa broke. 
And die >ir waa atdri'd with an odorona breath, 

Aa the meek yoong violet apoke: 
" There's a quiet bliaa in our own green vale. 

And 1 love ib calm beauty well; 
There'a a joy, there'e a joy in ew* peniiig breeis ; 

"Tia a home where I love to dwell. 

" Onr roof ia the ature vault of heaven, 

Onr fbod ia of dew-drops bright. 
The sun aheda its beama on our path by day. 

And the atora are our lompe by night; 
We spring up 'mid odotir and bloom and light. 

Wo are woo'd by the minstrel wind — 
Here reet then, dear rose, in thine own eweet honit 

For a fairer thou csn'at not find." 

But the Toae atUl pin'd fi>r ■ prouder &to, 

And it pin'd not long in vain, 
Vca a maiden, with cheek like ila own red lea( 

Came dandng o'er the plain; 
She gaiTd on ha hue with admiring eye. 

And ahe praia-d it with gentle voice, 
■4^ plM'dio bar l.,«om of apotlflas wWte, 

Oh, then .fid th... ™»e reioiea. 



■Afewbriflfhom^oriightandjoy, 
Aadthettower„««^f„^' 
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And it longed again for its quiet home, 

For it saw it was heeded not; 
It wither'd apace in its high abode. 

Unnoticed by Beauty's eye. 
And when the dim shadows of twilight came, 

'Twas cast on its home to die. 

The violet still liVd in its loveliness. 

And the moon and the stars look'd down. 
And silver'd the misty veil of dew 

That the even had over it thrown ; 
The Zephyrs woo*d it, and sportively strove. 

Its odorous breath to share. 
Whilst they turned aside from the faded roee^ 

And left it to perish there. 

Thus thou may'st learn, from a simple flower, 

A lesson thy course to guide : — 
Then cling to the bliss of thy quiet home. 

And dream not of wealth and pride; 
And, oh, when ambition would taint thy soul^ 

Or thou sighest for pomp and state. 
Think thou of the lowly violet's lot, 

And remember the rose's fate. 



EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 

" When I was young 1 
Whon I was young! — Ab, wtieful whenf 
Ah, for its clmnge 'twiit now uid theal 
This house of day not built with hands. 
This body that does me grisTous wrong. 
O'er hill and dole and BOimdiag sands. 
How %htly then it fleah'd aloug; 
Like those trim boats, imtnown of yore. 
On wioduig lakes and rivBre wide. 
That oak no aid of aul or oar. 
That fear no spite of wind or tido: — 
Nought cared this body for wind or weather, 
When youth and I Uv'd in't together." 

S. T. COLERIDOa. 

In tbe wbole haman race, I believe, then are Cbtt, 

i<rfMid, wlio do not dweU with pleasare on the 

iw'lleciioHa „r tliL-ir early days. Fortnne may 

r •miled upoQ onir more advaoced years — 

may have been acquired, fome may 
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hiive been won ; yet who would not sacrifice all 
he has attaracd and acquired, to return again to 
the days of his infancy ? They live in the memory 
with as much Tiyidness as a thing of yesterday ; 
time passes over them in vain ; it may destroy all 
else ; but the sports and scenes of childhood, ever 
occupy a green place in the mind ; distance has 
no effect on them — age cannot destroy them : even 
in our dreams, they are with us, a throng of sweet 
yet sorrowful remembrances. 

If any one absent himself from the place of his 
birth, for the period of ten or a dozen years, what 
a change does he perceive on his return, both in 
the inhabitants and the scenevy: — ^moet of the 
companions of his young^ days are scattered far 
and wide, and those that remain have thrown off 
their wonted habits of gaiety and frankness, and a 
formal and reserved greetting is all he obtains from 
them. A dwelling, unlovely in itself, yet en- 
deared to him as the scene of former mirth and 
festivity, is now levelled with the dust, and a 
more modern habitation usurps its place — fairer, 
perchance, to the view of strange eyes, yet how 
much less worthy of admiration does it seem to 
him, than the ancient tenement which lives in his 
remembrance. A venerable tree, which has often 
been his protector from the storm, and amid the 
lofty branches of which he has achieved many 
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feftti of boyish daring; bts fiJlan beMitfa ike sxe 
of the spoiler. Tiie littio garden-plot^ nUch mas 
so much cheri^ied, aad soassidaoiafy cattivaled, is 
now uprooted, and its Teij she vndiskiagiikfaaUe. 
Even the members of his own hoiiaehoU ate 
changed ; some have withered and died in their 
spring ; some haye embarked en the sea of eom- 
meroOy and become estranged fitom their old affec- 
tions ; and perhaps an aged grandsire, oi whom he 
was the faTOorite, has passed awaj, with hia 
ailvery locks, benignant smile, and doqnent nar- 
rations, and songht the habitation of ** daikneas 
and the worm." 

The mates of our boyhood ; our many ^ad and 
careless schoolfellows, how they were separated 
fh)m us one by one, to follow their destined avoea^ 
tions, until at last wo also departed. What a 
source of pleasure it is, when after a lapse of yeaia, 
we meet with a fellow- student — with what delight 
do we discourse with him of hy» gone days — of the 
Utile tricks of mischief we played on the nshe^— * 
of that season of joy and confusion, when we broke 
up for the yaoation, and scampered away, like 
captive birds flying to liberty and green fii^ds. 
But pleasing as it is to meet with an old achod- 
fcllow, there is something sad intermixed with the 
meeting i— he may cast off his cares and thoughts 
•f business for a short period, whilst he talks of 
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times ^* de{Mtfted neTer to reiani ;'' yet yoa gane- 
nlly fiod bim bo tainted by miogliog witb the 
^^ehaffling ciowd of iAua worid'e traffic," that yoa 
look in Tun for the being who was fonnerly all 
mirth and happiness, whose hingh was the londest 
of all, who had not a shadow ci gloom in his com- 
position, and who, if he looked forward for a 
moment to the future, pictnred nothing bat an 
increase of f^city. 

Never aipun shall I experience the delight that 
dwelt in my boyish bosom, when on my annaal 
Tfirit to a coantry relaUve ; noTer again shall I 
feel the unmixed joy I then felt, as I mingled with 
the haymakers, rolled in the new-mown-hay, or 
^mbed the drooping froit^tree. I believe I have 
somewhere read an anecdote of the oelebrated Dr. 
Johnson, who, being out with a friend on a rural 
eoioarsioii, and coming to a particular tree, imme- 
diat^y ascended it, and began to swing himself to 
a»d fro on one of its boughs ; on his companion 
expressing his surprise at the circamstanoe, John- 
son said it was a tree on which he had often 
swung when a boy, and he could not resist the 
desire of again dmng so. The trundling hoop, 
tbe whirling top, the bounding ball ; these are all 
lost to me; blit when I have seen a group of 
light-hearted youngsters engaged in any of 
these amusements, 1 must conress I have at 
D 2 
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times felt such an inclination to join tbem, that 
had it not been for very shame, I should have 
taken a part amongst them. In after-life we nmj 
drink from the '^ founts of mind ;" we may derive 
a more refined pleasure from books and other 
sources ; but, in the whole round of man's enjoy-> 
ments, he wUl find none to equal those of his boy- 
hood. Winter amusements — the war of snow- 
balls — the accumulated mass which became so 
ponderous by rolling, that at last it resisted all our 
efforts to move it ; the rude form, fashioned fiam 
the white and feathery element, set up sA i^ht to 
frighten the passars-by ; the thrilling gratification 
with which a circle of us gathered round the 
blazing hearth, and listened to tales of apparitions, 
haunted halls and haunted diambers, until we 
fancied every noise a hollow groan ; and when we 
crept fisarfully into bed, buried oursdves in the 
clothes, afraid of encountering some glaring spectre. 
Who would not again experience these things? 
With what amazement have I read the wonderful 
exploits of the renowned ^' Jack the Giant Killer," 
or the scarcely less celebrated ^^ Tom Hiokathrtft;" 
and how often have I figured to myself the feats 
I might achieve, if possessed of the invisible coat 
of the one, or the surpassing strength of the other. 
These romantic and extravagant notions have faded 
away like the creations of a dream ; it is true 
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more rfttional ideas now fill thmr place in the 
mind; bnt who does not prefer those boyish 
fancies, to the dull and cold reality, that waits on 
matnrer age ? 

Often do I revisit the scenes of my childhood. 
I wander along the banks of the stream, where 
I nsed to launch my mimic boats ; I seek the leafy 
recesses, where I loved to read the wild and 
wondrous tales, which were the delight of my 
youth. I linger amid the woody labyrinths, where 
it was my wont to loiter in the long summer's 
day. But the charm which of old haunted those 
scenes, I can find no more, the spell which was 
around them has become powerless ; the halo has 
departed from them. Everything appears as 
though it had dwindled into littleness and in- 
significance ; and yet it is not so, — the change is 
with myself. Is it that the mind has expanded, 
that the intellect has become enlarged? or is it 
that my desires are less easily satisfied ; that my 
wishes are more unbounded; that my cravings 
increase with my years ? Alas ! I fear it is man's 
nature never to be contented with the present : to 
view with indifference the blessings which are in 
bis power; but ever to be yearning for that which 
he does not possess. His memory, either recurs 
to the past; or he paints the future in colours 
too flattering, and becomes the author of his own 
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disappointments. We aie the cbildTCB of ima^- 
nation ; the real, the tangible, kees Ha attraciioiia ; 
and on things that are either difficult or impoaaible 
to attain, do we fix onr aflfections. In the early 
jean of life, onr desires and wishes are more 
circumscribed, and, therefore, more easily gratified. 
Oar wants are proTided for ; like the flowen, we 
neither toil nor spin ; the fatnre is seldom look^ 
forward to ; there is no past, to float on the stream 
of memory, and destroy by contrast, the felicity oi 
the present. Thus it is, that the first stages of 
existence, are generally those which yield the most 
enjoyment ; that they are the times to which tend 
our fondest regrets ; and that we so often loye to 
dwell on the bright spring of youth, in the stormy 
season of our manhood. 
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THE DESTRUCTIOK OF SODOM. 

m 

Shbill sound the cymbals, and the glad harps ring, 
l%e light foot boTindeth, and sweet voices sing. 
And beauty's brow is bound with coronal. 
And lights are gleaming in the pillared hall; 
Laugh follows laugh amid the festive throng, 
And this the burthen of each swelling song — 
" We hold our revel through the dark-houi'd night, 
Kor will we sever with the morning's light." 

Sin is upon that city, and the brand 

Of God's high vengeance, soon' will sweep the land; 

The eye of brightness, and the lofty brow. 

The form of grace, the fair cheek's rose-like glow, 

The young and hoary, void of fidth or trust, 

Blacken'd and sear'd, shall soon be with the dust; 

Soon shall th' Almighty, with o'erwhelming flam^ 

Destroy at once that city's pride and shame. 

A crimson gloiy, spreading o'er the east. 
Hath call'd the wakers from the dance and faast; 
And now the heavens assume a fearful stain — 
Bed, deeply-red, as is a battle-plain. 
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Now like a fiiniace seems the Taiilted sky, 

A car of fire each doud that meets the eye; 

A burning shower, like dazzling gold, swift comes, 

As though the stars had left their fiur-off homes. 

Shrieks burst from all, and shouts of wild amaze; 

The flames descend, and towers and temples blaze; 

The mighty roofs of palaoe and of hall 

Upon the heads of crowded victims fieJl; 

Some to the «lM*lmg cares of earth repair — 

In vain — ^the wrath of Heaven o*ertakes them there; 

Some in the waters seek to find a grave — 

The fire consumes them^ — it hath dried the wave. 

The flames have ceiks^d, the sky resumes its hue. 
The breezes sigh, and fiJls the evening dew; 
But where that city — ^where its power that shone? 
Aak the strewn pillars^ ask the crumbling stone! 
Worn fidlen relics of its greatness past^ 
The diUl smoke mingles with the rushing blast: 
Aud this the £9kte of Pride and Sin's 
This a Om^ record of the wrath of Qod! 
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NATIVE LAND. 

Wbat boots it, though the exile strays 

O'er fair and lovely isles, 
That bloom beneath the golden rays 

Of sun that ever smiles? 
What boots it, though he paces o'er 

A bright and yellow sand? 
Still longs he for the parted shore. 

His own dear native land. 

What has the warrior's eye in sight? 

What nerves his lifted arm? 
What makes him seek the thickest fight; 

As guarded by a charm? 
Oh, this thought dwells his heart upon, 

As striking 'gainst the band 
Of warlike foes — ^he rushes on 

To save his native land. 

What makes the watchful sailor give. 

When gliding o'er the deep. 
One glance unto the star of eve. 

Then turn aside and weep? 



'Hi UiBt, whan tbroa^ ft Utdoe ifcraain'd 

Ita rftjB 80 bright and bUnd, 
A beacon to hia lore it b«ua'd,. 

In bii own native Und. 

The youth, with glowing fancy, tir'd 

Of the aweet haonla of home, 
In aearch of thoae whidi have inepit'd 

Hia wondering dreainH ma; roam; 
Though fragrant beaut; deck the apot. 

And alavea await command. 
He finds that happlneaa U not, 

Save in hie oativa land. 

The lonely exile sorrowing tunu 

Unto hia eerer'd nhore ; 
The wamor'a swelling bosom buma 

To see liia hills once more ; 
The sailor on the daA blue main. 

The youth on fbratgn strand — 
All long to view the scenes again 

Of their own native land. 
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THE MINSTREL'S FAREWELL TO HIS LOVE. 

Mt lips are bloodless — ^tears may speak of grief. 
But grief is transient, when it &lls in tears; 

My heart is withering; as the dewless leaf — 
Cheek, lip, and brow, — ^there woe's dark seal appears. 

The fountain of mine eyes is dry, my soul 
Is as a garden which the blight hath foimd; 

Death and decay amid the flowers have stole. 
Whilst baleful weeds still throw their shade around. 

The light that lit my life will soon have past — 
9efb of its beauty, then my course will be 

As is the bark's that struggles with the blast. 
Without a star to guide it o'er the sea. 

Alone, alone ! I soon shall be alone. 
Alone, where crowds of worldly beings press; 

The mind will hold communion with none. 
And my sad spirit pine, oompanionless. 

We part, and years, long years may intervene, 
SrQ I do look on mine own love again; 
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Tes^ viewlefls space will interpose between 
Those who are bound by strong affection's chain. 

My woe can heal not, and as now we part, 

I have one hope, or all would be in vain 
To stay the breaking of my lonely heart — 

The one dear hope that we shall meet again. 

We meet again!— such hope is theirs who roam. 

With yearning souls, across the pathless seas. 
Whilst comes the tempest, as they dream of home, i 

And calls them forth to battle with the breeze. 



My swan on life's dark river, my sole joy. 
My star, my dove, my all that's bright or fair. 

My fount of bliss, whose waters never cloy. 
My rose, whose perfume I with none would share. 

The gentle bosom where my brow doth rest. 
Will it e'er pillow other head than mine? 

Will those sweet lips by other lips be prest. 
And thy young breast another love enshrine? 

Hence with my doubts! I cannot even brook 
A moment's thought that thou canst know a change; 

My soul would sicken at thy alter'd look, 
Yet spurn the fiuth which absence could estrange. 

My grief is voiceless — one last, wild embrace — 

Words cannot paint my spirit's agony, 
To know of thee, I soon shall have no trace. 

Save in the heart — ^where thou wilt ever be. 
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THE LEG. 

I WAS never remarkable for tbe beauty of my 
features, nor tbe gracefulness of my figure ; but I 
possessed a pair of well-sbaped, bandscme legs, 
and witb tbese, and tbe cbarms of my conversation, 
I had managed to captivate tbe beart of the lovely 
Julia D'Arlincourt. At least so it was currently 
reported, and so I myself believed. There was 
always a seat reserved for me in her box at the 
Opera; I used to attend ber in her shopping 
excursions; and sometimes I bad the supreme 
felicity of driving ber in my cabriolet. 

I bad been supping at a friend's, and tbe bottle 
circulated n^idly, for my friend was a noted hon- 
vivant. As the wine sunk, our spirits became 
proportionably elevated. We agreed each to toast 
our mistresses. Of course I drank tbe health of my 
adored Julia in a bumper. I heard a suppressed 
titter proceed from Herbert Danvers, a conceited 




WkoB I ivconted, oh, hoTTor of 
■11 homm ! 1 waa bst the paiUiM ot a mui .- the 
Mcnraed gargeom had ■■>|iiililiiil ny leg ; — tliat 
beuitiM, that traasned linb, ny right leg 1 1 

"Sed, swore, and stamped — no, not stamped; of 
thM I was now incapable. I eiecnted the whole 
tniM> of surgeons. I woold rather have died a 
iliousand deaths than have been thoa shockingly 
n...til.ted ; yfe-_r detested it ; what was life 
*'"""" *"■*• '"^g ? J vented my wtath on my valet 
, ■"""■'"g the awful deed to be perpetrated on 
'j-« m^tor; but I saw the dog bugluog in his 

^*>mmmT /^"^^'""^ ^^'^ "f » peculiar natare. 
"f my intimate friuuda eame to condole 
- '^.„'*^I*""^' *-''^y "■""''* aometimes 
B-side of my couch; and I 
Jp. thinking my leg 

t .."l *''^' ^^"^ "'»«"' to be 
.,,■ it ~'''® "are of my leg i" 
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feel my actual loss more grievously, and I mntteied 

^* My leg 1 what leg ? — I have no leg 1" At times 

it Beexned as though I felt the twinging of my toes, 

aud. involuntarily I put down my hand to the spot 

they sbould have occupied, only to find it vacant. 

Once^ too, when my strength was Cut returning, 

after ^wa\ing from a refreshing slumber, I sprang 

out of bed, as had formerly been my custom, 

entirely forgetting my loss, until I came down at 

f all length on the floor. 

"When my health was perfectly restored, I gave 
orders for a wooden leg. A wooden leg 1 oh, in- 
supportable, oh, heavy hour I It came home, and 
was buckled to my unfortunate stump. ^* Must I 
endure all this," thought I, " must I drag about 
tbis vile piece of timber during the remainder of 
my existence ? must I live on, a very remnant of 
human nature — an unnatural unity of flesh and 
timber, a walking scarecrow, a grotesque figure 
moving along on a cursed lump of wood ? — ^trnly I 
must!" My favourite amusement, the dance, 
must be abjured ; I was for ever debarred from 
** ambling in a lady's chamber ;" or, rather, I could 
now do nothing else but amble. I soliloquised in 
a style something like Othello's : — 

" Oh, now, for ever, 
Farewell the music's sound! farewell the dance ! 
Farewell the gay quadrilles, and gallopades 
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most pathetic looks. ^^ Is it oome to this ?" said 
I ; ^' wdl, so be it then — she whose heart changes in 
the hour of misfortuiie, is no fit mate for me. 
Adieu then, Julia ; leave I you for erw, and may 
yon never have cause to lepent of your perfidy." 
I mshed from her presence, and the clamour pro* 
duced by the speed of my exit was greeted with a 
peal of laughter from my false mistress and my 
unfeeling rival. As I was about to descend the 
stairs, I beard him repeating the following words 
firom one of Hood's ballads : — 

** Before you had those timber toes^ 
Your love I did allow. 
But then you know you stand upon, 
Another footing now." 

'^ Inhuman villain !" muttered I ; and in the hurry 
of my descent, I made a fidse step, and was pre- 
cipitated headlong down stairs. I was assisted to 
rise by the servants, who, I could plainly perceive^ 
had much ado to keep their countenances. I 
darted into the street, and fied along with a 
velocity which was absolutely terrific, considering 
my mutilated condition. The boisterous merriment 
of the populace accompanied me in my flight, but 
it had only the effect of adding to the rapidity of 
my progress. 

I reached my home. A large fire was blazing 
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in the first room which I entered. I wrenched 
from my stomp the infernal wooden leg, and thrust 
it into the flames. With a grim delight I beheld 
it gradually reduced to ashes. *' Perish," I ex- 
claimed, ^* Tile caricature of a leg ; nerer again 
wDl I be indebted to thee for support ; neyer will 
I be doomed to drag about that horrid block of 
degradation !" What was next to be done ? I 
ordered a cork leg, and it was six weeks before I 
again Tentured abroad, when I was enabled to 
move about something like my former self. I de* 
termined to quit London, and proceed to some 
distant place, where my misfortune might remain 
unknown, for I could not endure the thought of 
living where 1 might at any time bear my mutilation 
made the subject of discourse. I broke up my 
establishment in town, and having god rid of my 
servants, traveled alone to the place of my desttna^ 
tion, which was situated so far from the metropolis, 
that I thought I should not stand the slightest 
chance of meeting with any one who could remind 
me of my loss. 

I took up my abode in a small, but beautiful 
village in Yorkshire, and was soon on terms of 
intimacy with the respectable portion of the in- 
habitants. At one dwelling I became a frequent 
visitor. The members of the family were all un- 
a£Pected and amiable; and on the heart of a bloom- 
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iDggirlfthe only daughter oi the immter of tiie 
nuuiaioii, I soon began to imagine I had made a 
fitYODiable impiesdon. Time paased deiightfiiBy, 
and I was on the point of making a dedanlioii, 
and aeldng permission to pay my addreases in foim, 
when I was startled by an nnezpected aj^paiition. 
I called one day, jnst to inqnire after the health of 
the family, and pass a pleasant hour in ctmvenMi^ 
tion. The first person whom I beheld seated in the 
drawing-room, was an individual with whom I 
had ionnerly had a slight acquaintance in London. 
I shrank from his gaze, as I would have done 
from the eye of a ravenous beast It was in yain: 
he instantly recognised me, and shook me cordiaQy 
by the hand ; whilst I would as soon have placed 
my fingers in a cauldron of molten lead as withia 
his |;rasp. J, however, pretended to be glad to 
see him, and we entered into conversation. I con- 
trived to keep him for awhile on subjects remote 
from the metropolis; but I found he would noi 
be content until he began to talk of the events 
which had happened there previously to, and since 
my departure. He achieved his purpose. I sup- 
pose he thought he had now got the diseourse into 
the only channel which could afford me pleasure^ 
for he rattled away with the utmost volubility, 
scarcely allowing any one else to speak. I, in the 
meantime, was sitting in a state of indescribable 
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torture ; eveiy moment expecting him to allude to 
some oircumstance connected with my misfortuno. 
Mjr expectations were realised. He was relating 
the particulars of some a&ir, the exact date of 
which he had forgotten. Suddenly he broke out — 

^* Hum, ah, let me see ! yes, by Jove, so it was 1 
I now remember perfectly; it happened just pre- 
viously to the time when Mr. Vincent met with 
his wafortunate accident." 

**' Accident ; what accident ?" was repeated 
several voices. 

^^ Accident: oh, why his leg to be sure — ^the 
time when he lost his leg.'' 

I waited for no more. I effected an instan- 
taneous retreat from the house. It was my last 
visit ; on the morrow I bid adieu to the village for 
ever. 

Several years have now passed since the period 
when I fought the fatal duel ; I have grown cal- 
lous to thy loss, and can even laugh when I think 
of the over-sensitiveness which formerly tormented 
me. I have again become a resident in the metro- 
polis ; and have the consolation of thinking that 
the sacrifice of a limb in all probability prevented 
me from sacrificing my fortune. Julia D'Arlin- 
court became the wife of Danvers, and after a short 
career of extravagance and dissipation, he ended 
his existence in the Queen's Bench. I often meet 

E 2 
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mj old flame, and have had sufficient proof that 
any proposals, which might now he made by me, 
would be thankfully accepted ; but, thank God, I 
am not to be tempted, and can take a warning from 
the fate of another. So it is, that what at the 
time seems a calamity, is often destined to prove 
our greatest good. As for my new leg — I can at 
least console myself with the thought, that my right 
foot is noYor troubled with corns, and that the 
shoe cannot pinch in that quarter. 



TO THE EVENING STAB. 

Robe of the stany garden of the sky. 

Thou fairest gem in heaven's radiant mine; 
Bright Peri of the nighty whose laughing eye 

Is glancing ever with a joyous shine. 
Like a young virgin's, glad but tremblingly; 
Chief handmaid to the lovely- lady -moon, 
Bathing thy beauty in the sky's blue river. 
Oh, I could gaze on thy pure smiles for ever; 
But thy light passes, as our life, too soon. 
And night already hath o'erpass'd its noon; 
The storm-winds float around me, with sad wall, 
Hush*d in her covert is the nightingale. 
The dim clouds shadow thee, and on the spraj^ 
The rain-drops dash — ^Farewell ! I must away. 
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THE WORLD OF FLOWERS. 

YouBS is a pleasant world, ye gentle flowers. 
Ye liye 'mid light, and bloom, and sunny hours; 
Your music is the soft wind murmuring low. 
Which comes unto you with its sweet-voic'd flow; 
The golden bee, dyed by the stm's bright beam, 
The butterfly, with wing of silvery gleam — 
Those wanderers glad, fair children of the sun. 
With kisses woo you till your sweets are won. 

How much of beauty do your forms disclose! 
But thou art queen of loveliness, thou rose. 
And, when for simile the fond youth seeks. 
His fair is told thy bloom is on her cheeks; 
Ye violetsi, wet with morning's ciystal dew. 
Ye are compared unto her eyes of blue; 
Ye primroses, to her pale tresses free; 
Ye snowdrops pure, unto her chastity. 

The village maiden roves at early mom. 
To seek fresh buds, her white brow to adorn. 
And of your glowing hues and fragrant breath. 
She, for her temples, weaves a living wreath: 
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The infiint boy, less difficult to please, 
Of hue unmindful, each by turn will seize. 
Then form a nosegay, with admiring eye. 
And to his comrades with his treasure^fly* 

Ye have your songsters, peopling tree and bush. 
The lark of mom, the blackbird, and the thrush. 
And thousand others musical and free. 
Floating above you, rich in melody. 
Ye have wild livers, in your quiet race. 
Who do noi dwell in garden's tended space. 
Who, as their spirits could not order brook. 
Spring in the forest and the woodland nook. 

Ye gentle flowers, ourselves in you may see 
A lowly image of what we should be; 
Though storms may bow you, quickly do you rise, 
And lift your heads again unto the skies: 
Thus, though our lot may for awhile be dim. 
Still let our thoughts be upward turned to Him; 
Then, though like you, we sleep on wintry tomb. 
We shall awake in glory, and in bloom. 
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ON THE DEATH OP AN AGED RELATIVE. 

Thou hast departed ! — ^though, when age doth come. 
We know tV imprison'd spirit will depart. 

Still do we mifls thee in our happy home. 

Thou with the long-loVd form and woman's heart. 

Near to the glad light of the blazing hearth 
There standeth still thy venerable chair; 

We look upon it in our hours of mirth, 
And breathe a sigh that thou no more art there. 

Parent of parents! memory back will stray. 

Blending sweet thoughts with thy fimnilifLr name; 

Thy life did pass with gentle, slow decay; 
Living, thy looks were calm — ^in death the same. 

By many a tie wert thou endeared to me. 

Kind friend and guardian of my early years; 

Author wert thou of many an hour of glee; 
Thou wert the solacer of childhood's tears. 

Clos*d are those eyes which wept for others' woe. 
Mute is that tongue which us*d my path to cheer: 

And can my heart be callo.us to the blow. 
Or can I check the tribute of a tear? 
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Reason 'gainst grief, oh, vain philosophy ! 

Tell us regrets are cherished all in vain; 
Can the sad heart be curVd by rules from thee? 

Tears, more than precepts, will relieve its pain. 

There was a pensive shadow round thee thrown. 
For thine, alas, had been a chequez'd lot; 

But thou to us a weak example shone. 
Feeling deep sorrow, yet repining not. 

Thine was no splendid doom, thou wert not made 
To catch the wonder of admiring eyes: 

A floweret, form'd to blossom in the shade — 
Not for the world, but sweet domestic ties. 

It was a solemn scene, thy coffin'd corse to see; 

Mothers were weeping o'er their mother's fate. 
And fair and youthful cheeks were wet for thee. 

Whilst thou, unconscious, lay in death's cold state. 

Thou died'st unnotic'd by the earth's gay throng; 

No trophied marble o'er thy grave doth start; 
Thy name not borne by history's page along — 

Thou hast a dearer chronicle — ^the heart. 
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A RAINY DAY. 

" Meanwhile the south wind rose^ and with black wingv 

Wide hoveling;, all the doads together droye 

From under heaven; the hills to their supply 

Yapoiur^ and exhalation dusk and moist. 

Sent up amain: and now the thicken'd sky 

like a dark ceiling stood; down rush'd the rain 

Impetuous." 

ULTON. 

A RAiNT day! — ^What a subject have I chosen. 
The very words of my title will cause an inyolun* 
tary shudder in every beau and fine lady who 
may happen to look on it. Many people dread a 
rainy day as much as if each drop were JQital, and 
do not hold themselves liable to perform any pro- 
mise that may carry them abroad, if the weather 
prove, in the least degree, unfavourable. Some 
careful folks hardly ever take the air without um- 
brellas tucked under their arms ; and seldom walk a 
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huodred yards withoat tomiiig their eyes to the 
clouds. I do not like the rain that comes dowa 
at interrals — a day half clouds, half sunshine : you 
see signs of a coming shower, and hurry into 
the nearest hovel, when, after having waited 
awhile, the clouds seem to he dispersing, and you 
sally out, hut have scarcely proceeded the iMigtb 
of the street, he fore it pours down in torrents. 
However, you are determined not to torn hack to 
the shelter, so you hurry on, and in the course of a 
few minutes are soaked to the skin. Then the 
sun comes out, and there you are, like a dog just 
emerging from a river, your hat and coat glittering 
with rain- drops, and your feelings as uncomfortahle 
and uneasy as possihle ; fancying all eyes are fixed 
on you; cursing the weather, and wishing ih& 
rain would come down faster than hefore, and 
make every one as wet as yourself. But unforto- 
nately it continues fine until you arrive at your 
ahode ; if you are married, you vent your spleen 
on your wife ; if you are a hachelor, you preserve 
a sullen silence, make straight to your own room, 
station yourself at the window, and enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing other people get wet. 

If we roust have rain, give me a thorough wet 
day ; rain hefore I awake, rain until I am asleep. 
I like to steer on under the canopy of an umhrella, 
hearkening to the rain pattering ahove my head. 
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I prefer a nlk umbrella ; the patter on it is lontler 
and more distinctly iradible than on a cotton one ; 
making a mode, melancholy and sweet as the 
evening hymn of a tea-kettle. No pleasure is 
without its alloy ; umbrellas are often the cause of 
great inconvenience : for instance, you get into a 
crowded street, amongst a complete phalanx of 
them ; we will suppose yon rather tall — ^you come 
in oontact with a fellow, head and shoulders less 
than yourself — ^he hoists his cotton covering just 
high enough to jolt against your head, and away 
goes your hat into the gutter. If you hap- 
pen to have some cheap periodical stowed above 
your pericranium, the sheet is- republished by the 
wind, and sails away as though under the superin* 
tendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, until it is induced to take up its abode 
in the mud. The author of this mischief begs your 
pardon of course ; you curse his pardon, and stalk 
off, looking grim as a Saracen. 

My chief pleasure, on a rainy day, is to sit at a 
window, and mark the passers by. There you 
see the ladies, pretty creatures, tffpping along 
with their slight silken shields held over their 
slender bonnets, and their petticoats held up, as 
though to preserve them from being draggled 
or splashed, yet I verily believe, more for tlie 
purpose of displaying their finely-turned-^ andea 
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ottier small p&rttcles of matter, aa they hvary along 
the channel, to their etemity-^the main sewer. 
&1m>oI8 are breaking up for the day, and the moat 
carefnl mrchins scamper by, with their handker* 
diiefe tied over their hats ; whilst a mote thonght* 
less and mischievons set stop the songhs, dam up 
the channel, make what they call ** a flood," and 
caper ronnd the pnddle. — ^The servant enters the 
room, and informs me that tea is ready; after 
sipping my favonrite beverage, I take a book, and 
resume my place at the window ; thus enjoying a 
double pleasure, until it becomes dark. Then 
candles are lighted, the bUnds are lowered, and the 
fire bums bright and cheerfully. I seat myself by 
the blazing hearth, and lift my head at intervals 
from my book, to listen to the howling of the wind, 
for the night has become tempestuous. Now I feel 
the blessings of my own lot, and thank God for my 
comfortable dwelling. I think, with a feeling of 
subdued melancholy^ of those poor unfortunates 
who are now wandering though the desolate streets, 
lightly clad, pining with cold and hunger, and 
witl|put a shelter from the night-storm. I contrast 
the situation of those poor children of Adversity, 
for whom the world is so barren of delight, with 
that of the wealthy and the high-bom, whose lives 
are a continued round of luxury and enjoyment . 
and when I reflect on the inequality with which tlie 
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CreabVs bounties are distributed to hia creatmea, 
I heare a mgh for the imperfection of human 
inadtntions. I retire, with a heavy heart, to my 
coach ; tha lain patters against my casement, and 
the blast sweeps fitfully by ; again I thank Ood 
for tha blessings which bare &llen to my lot. 



TO A 3TRE1AM. 

Olidb od, pure current ! — would taj oouise might be 

Like to thy nnrnffled, quiet flow; 
Tet, >hl my lot doth more rewmble thee, 

'When 'gkiiiBt thy pathway storm and tempest blow. 
IHercing thy waters mth kdmuing gaze, 

Wa sea full maoy tilings within them lie, 
■Which, when thou'rt lit up by the noontide bU*9, 

Seem bright aa pearU or diamonds to the eye; 
But if within thy crystal waies we dive, 

What we thought &iir, to things nnTaloed turn : 
Such are the plaaaurea which the world doth give. ' 

Such are the joya for which our spirits yearn — 
Bn^^t iim t^iry iloemad, until we them poaaeffi, 
Tl.rii bur-t^iUo bubble of o 
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Albert and geraldine. 

i^' Fll meet thee, love, when aim has set," 

Said Albert to his Qeraldine; 
^* When with nighf s dew the flowers ore wet^ 

And in the sky the moon is seen. 

" m meet thee by the ruin'd tow*r. 
Beside the well-known spreading tree; 

Adieu, my sweet, thou know'st the hour — 
Thy lover there will waiting be.*' 

Away the youthful Albert went, 

O'er hill, and vale, and flowery glade; 

Tet still, though on his footsteps bent. 
His thoughts were with his lovely maid; 

How slow to Geraldine seem'd time! 

As, musing in her lonely bowV, 
She thought the clock would never chime 

The long-expected meeting hour^ 

At length, upon her Ustening ear> 
Th' appointed signal sweetly rang: 
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Ta meet the joath, bj br mora deac 
Than w<wda had told, she lit^tly Bpnng. 

^beerinuoa nmhad^ided down. 
And aaith was wiapt ia able shzoud; 

The pale, chaste beamings of the moon 
Veia fK— <<»■* bj an tnTioua doud. 

Soon feach'd the mud the apreading tree — 
Ho Albert ! — much alie womlei'd wheia 

Her lover Itataimg oonld be — 
ahe aaaidi'd the tow'r, nor was he th«N. 

"Die wind came ingtiing through the treoi^ 
Shs look'd Bioimd, and all waa lone. 

But, borae on bj tilie panning breeae. 
She Iiaaid a low and feeble groan. 

Her hoaom now with fear throhb'd &st. 
And jot =!io thouglit her fears were Tain: 

It might be but Uio inoming blast — 
But harkl ahe hcora Uie soond again. 

She oall'd the coumga ta her heart — 
The giiiloless lu-art nisy claim ita aid— 

And from her clouds Ilia moon did starts 
As though to ohoer the beauteooa maid. 

flho pray'd aluud to Him ahove, 

WhoHo wondroufl ejei all-seeing pow'r 
— - "a tho virtuoua vith 1ot«^ 

« aeiTOw'B hODT. 
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Her prayer was heard, and aa she knelt 

An humble supplicant to Him 
Who guards the innocent, she felt 

More firm of heerV more strong of Umb. 

She rose, and once more on the wind 

There came a groaning low and faint; 
With glance of dread she son^t to find 

From whence arose the sad complaint. 

With noiseless step she trac'd the somid. 

And lighted by the moonshine wan. 
She saw, upon the dew-starr'd ground, 

A pale and bleeding, dying man. 

She gaz'd that fearful sight upon — 

" Oh, Godi my Albert's formP she cried: 

Thus spoke the youth, with feeble tone, 
'' My Qeraldine, my destin'd bride ! 

" Kind Heav'n, I thank thee, that I greet 

Ky Qeraldine or ere I die. 
And yet 'tis bitter thus to meet 

My JTate by dastard treachery. 

^' As on I came, in blissful mood. 

The glare of bumish*d arms reveal'd. 
In the thick covert of the wood, 

One who had wished to lie conceal' d. 
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I heeded not, still passed along, 
But as I onwards gaily prest. 
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Forth &om hia shade the mffim spnuig; 
And {dmi^d ■ dagger in mj breaat. 

" I Ml, and fix'd m^ eyea upon 
M; mniderac'a face, and hia dark broir 

A fiend-like jo j ms [Hctiir'd on — 

Twas Rodolph atrnck the fatal blow! 

" There, Garaldine, my rival stood, 
Hn bands with hTing crimson dyed, 

Ss d^gn reeking with my blood. 
And thoa anlthi^ he cried;— 

" ' There, dreaming, yoathfiil doter, lie. 
The euth a [otlow for thy head. 

Thy mnaic be the night-wtnd'H sigh, 
The grave shall be thy bridal bed!" 

" This said, the traitor quickly flew— 

Birt, tAi, fKfenell ! faint beata my heart,. 
And on my broiv the clan^my dew. 

The chilling Aamp of death doth start. 

" Yet think not that this is to me 



My l^ve rocclvea my Uleat breath!' 
ro caa«-d— a,rar his spirit sprong, 

^Lifel*« „^ 1,^^ ttOg^y ^J p^J. 

'a™,^ Wooru for one so yormg, 
^KW" the i,„le moon songht her olond. 
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Oh, monmfbl is ibe tale I tell! 

And well tbe nudden'B heart mig^ lireak; 
Upon her lover^s oorse she fell. 

And kWd his wan and lee-^old cheek. 

" He*s gone from me, the good, the brarei, 

Who eTer dear in life hath been; 
I liVd for Albert, and his graye 

Shall be the grave of Geraldine!" 

Her white arms ronnd his frame she twin'd. 

Then for her lore the maiden died. 
And faithful, tme in death reclin'd 

Tonng Albert and his destin'd bride ! 



LOVE-DOUBTS. 

Hast thon a thought, my maiden-loYe, of me? 

As I am toiling *mid a wayward lot, 

Remembei'st thou one who hath ne'er foi^ot? 
Beddeas of all, if but beloVd by thee. 
It may be I have cheriah'd love in vain; 

Endur'd with hope, to find that hope depart; * 
Treasured, in secret, source of many a pain; 

Kept but a worm to feed upon the heart: 
Even were it so, the shaft is driven, and now 

Rankling tor ever in the breast it lies — 
Silk lash the string, &ir lid the fiital bow. 

Hurried away the arrow fix>m thine eyes. 
Ah, speak my doom I thou, only, life canst give-— 
Wilt ihovLy then, leave to die, or bid to Uve? 
P 2 
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TO MABUN, $S 

When to the mind oft come mysterioiiB gleams 

Of things and ahapes with past and fdtore wrQUght-- 
I kad iniagin*d one whom I could love^ 
And with my memory that bright form I wOTe. 

* 

I nun^d that beauteous image of the mind^ 

And it was with me in the banquet hour; 
Amid the festiTe group I sought to find 

That form created by the fimcy's power; 
I found it not, and then I tum'd aside. 
Teaming for that which ever aeem'd denied. 

fair form« sweet being, I have found thee now 1 

That blessed moment ne'er can I forget. 
When, tiitor &ding of the day's proud glow, 

Thy maiden beauty first my fond gaze met; 
I saw at once the image long enahrin'd 
Within my heart, and fashiou'd by the mind. 

The staiB were out upwi that lovely ni^^t. 
And the white clouds were sailing up on high, 

And the moon glided, in her bark of light. 
With virgin majesty athwart the iky; 

Star, cloudy and moon, oh! what were those to me? 

My love^ my Marian, I but thought of thee. 

Thine eyes are dearer than the stars of heaven. 

Thou art as pure as is the virgin moon. 
Thy course more bright than that of white clouds driven. 

Like silver isles, in the night's pallid noon; 
The spell, the charm, for which, in musings lone 
My spirit pin'd, is all around thee thrown. 
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Mt vakau: dresazs of V^i^s;. it csimat &de; 

T^ loT«. ibt Bdat that liretii bnt in tfaee, 
Fea vbeB the dost upon mine bevt is laid. 

Shall be TakTamcii'd in ifa idolatry: 
aChangCy deash, and vxvm, je are hot for the clay- 



KVKNING. 

Loso hsve I loT'd thee, pBosm, pale-bioVd fiyeii;^ ■ 
And o*er my spirite, at thy hour will steal 
A Bootfaing raJiwTM^ia, wbidi 'tis sweet to feel — 

Methinks thy reign, to hush our woes was given. 

Sometimes imagination wild will stray; 
And I hare thought ^^ch golden cloud the car. 

Of heaTen-<anown'd angels, who in glory lay. 
And look*d on mortals, ^m their height afar; 

And I hare thought, £heir breaih might be the breeze 
That bo¥r8 the roses, with its gentle sighs — 
The stars, the beamings of their radiant eyes: 

But Fancy's strange and wayward flights were these — 
Like to the pageants of a glorious dream, 
Scar'd by rude voice when comes the morning gleam. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN ILLUSTRATION OF AH 

UNFINISHED DESIGN BY THE LATE 

HENRY LIVERSEQE. 

Look thou upon this Bketch, nor turn aside. 
As firom a tiling unwortliy of thy gaze. 
To thee, perchance, this rude design may seem 
Of trifling import — ^mito me it brings 
A host of sweet, yet Bad remembrances. 
A crowd of images before me rise. 
Like shadows call*d to life by wizard art. 
The beings t behold are not of clay — 
The breath of sickness hath no power to taint. 
Nor years to blow them down unto the dust. 
But age, disease, and death, leaves them unscath'ct. 
Some in the dawn of infancy I see. 
And that sweet season will endure for ever; 
'The bloom of youth is on the cheeks of some. 
And smiles light up their joyous lips and eyes; 
No coming cloud will dim those looks of joy. 
No thought of sorrow pain their youthful hearts — 
Their bloom, their smiles, their joy will be undying. 
I look on brows that years have furrowed o'er. 
On heads that Time hath silver'd with his touch. 
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But of the grave they dream not, and oontept 

Dwellfl in their aged eyes — ^for them the tomb 

May yawn in vain — ^they are not mark'd for death! 

No beings see I of a mortal mould — 

They are the creatures of an art diTine, 

And Painting gave them birth — he whose bold hand 

Did fashion them, viewed them with loving eyes. 

Oh, he was one whose aoul outwore its firame! 

Rich in the wealth of genius, he strove 

To battie with disease — alas, in vain! 

His hour had oome— the artist peiish'd young. 

Then look upon this sketch, nor turn aside — 

The lost, the gifted, hath impress'd it there. 

The youth was one who woo'd the phantom Fame; 

And through the watches of the dreary night. 

He, to the spirit whom he sought to win, 

Poui'd forth his orisons. Long time in vain 

He strove to gain his idol's &vours — ^frowns 

Were his only portion — ^undismayed. 

The phantom still did he pursue. She soul'd. 

At length, upon her votary, and call'd 

The young enthusiast to her temple. 

Up a steep mountain did she lead the way: 

The path was difficult, and hard to tread, 

Tet onward still he press'd, cheer'd by her voice. 

The temple now was gain'd— joy fluah'd his brow,. 

But, as he strove to enter, forth there stepp'd 

A grisly spectre, and with bony hand 

It stayed his progress. " Come with me," it cried, 

'* Thy race is run, thy visions at an end; 

Fame thou hast won — ^"tis well — ^thou look'st on Death!" 

And BO he died, but not his memory : 
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Unto the world Vmae trumpeted hia praiae, 

And tlioiiaiEiads own'd the magic of hia akill. 

And on the wondero of hia geniiu gaz'd^ 

With boundless admiration and delight. 

Fame soai'd aloffc^ and amil'd; then link'd the name 

Of LiYSBSBOB with Iramortality . 



THE OFPERINO. 

I GA9 but, as a lowly pUgrim, bring 

A simple offering, lady, to thy shrine, 
Tet such poor gifts aa to thy votaiy ding^ 

My hearty my lyre, and changeless fiiith — are thine. 
Rich gems, and gold, thine offerings may have been; 

Instead of these, I give my deathless love; 
For costly coronal, a wreath of green; 

For pearls, the flowers amid its yerdure wove; 
I have entwin'd a lily in my wreath. 

Deeming thee pure as is its stainless hue; 
A rose, leas fingrant than thine own sweet breath; 

A violet, emblem of thine eyes* deep blue: 
Though worthless now, richer these gifts will be 
Than gold or gems^ when look'd upon by thee. 
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THE SELP*. 

" How am I glutted with conceit of this! 
Shall I make spirits fetch me what I pleasef 
Resolve me of all ambiguities? 
Perform what desperate enterprise I will! 
I'll have them fly to India for gold^ 
Hansack the ocean fbr Orient pearl. 
And search all comers of the new-found world> 
For costly fruits and prindely delicates." 

Karlowi^. 

*' From morning to night do I toil," said Hubert 
the woodcutter, as he returned one evening from 
the forest, *' and rags and piovert^ are my only 
rewards ; but I will endure it no longer : tbis very 
night will I betake me to the wizard Grimerius, 
accept of his terms, and become rich. What care 
I about having a Self? I shall have wealth 
enough to support a dozen Selfs, and my second 
self will be a companion to my first self." 

Grimerius was a leafned and skilful magician, 
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tLud 80 wondrous were the powers of his art, 
that the ministers of darkness tremblingly per- 
formed his bidding, and the elements were the 
slaves of his wilL He dwelt alone — alone with 
respect to earthly companions. He stamped with 
his foot, and a score of infernal lackeys attended 
the summons, and were ready to fly, at his com- 
mand, to the world's verge. If he wished to vent 
his wrath on man, away rode his spirits on the 
wings of the wind, and the tall and stately ship 
was dashed upon the rocks, or whelmed beneath 
the furious waves ; the fierce Volcano opened 
wide its hot and flaming jaWs, and fertile villages 
became heaps of smoking ashes ; the shuddering 
earth was rent in twain, and the peasant's cot- 
tage, and the noble's castle, were hurled indis- 
criminately into its womb. These, and numerous 
other pranks of a like nature, were at least 
ascribed to him by his neighbours; and he in- 
deed would have been deemed a sceptic who 
had dared to doubt the truth of their assertions. 
It was also said, amongst the peasantry, and for 
the veracity of this assertion my tale will vouch, 
that Grimerius would consent to all he desired, 
provided, he would consent to have a Self ; that is, 
a figure of the wizard's creation, exactly like the 
person who acceded to his terms, and animated 
by the same feelings' IKnd impulses. What could 
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be his motive for wishiogto indulge in this strange 
whim, was beyond his neighbours' comprehension. 
li is true, manj explanations were given of the 
mystery, quite clear and satisfactory to their re- 
spective authors ; but, as they were all different, I 
shall not trespass upon the patience of my reader, 
by stating them. I candidly confess my own inr 
ability to throw any light upon the subject ; and 
therefore, the secret is likely to remain one for me^ 
Thus far, however, all accounts agreed; — the 
wizard was extremely desirous of accomplishing 
his object^ yet could not create the being he 
wished, without the previous consent of the 
person in whose likeness it was to appear. Hubert 
had long pondered over this matter, and had often 
thoQ^t of applying to Grimerius for *' further 
particulars." 

A tradition existed that the wizard's terms had 
once been accepted, and that he who accepted 
them soon grew so weary of the unearthly companion, 
who was ever by his side, that, in a fit of despair, 
be put an end to his existence. This was the 
principal reason, that had hitherto deterred the 
woodcutter from making an application to the 
wizard ; for he had long been discontented with 
bis state, and was naturally of a firm and daring 
disposition. As will be seen by his preceding 
soliloquy, he now determined, reckless of con- 
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BeqnenceSy to sabecribe to the oonditions of the 
nuigicaaii. 

Night had TeOed the earth, and the knips of 
heaTea bnxned brightly, when Hubert knocl^ed at ^ 
the door of the wizard's habitation. A dear and 
fall*toDed Yoioe bade him come in. The room 
into whieh he entered, was dark and spaeioos ; 
and a £unt light, emitted hj a single taper, vainly 
straggled to diseipaCe the surrounding gloom. 
The walls were ornamented, or rather defaced, 
with drawings of grotesque and hideous forms, 
whose distended eyes, seen through the imperfect 
Ught, seemed to glare fearfully on the intruder ; 
and «round were scattered varions necromantic 
implements. The magician was seated at a desk 
of ebony, intently perusing a ponderous volume^ 
inscribed with strange and mystic characters. 
Several minutes ehipsed, and still he oontmued 
his studies, apparently unconscious of his visitor's 
presence, the wavering of whose purpose began 
to be indici^d by the trembling of his limbs, and 
his frequent glances towards the closed door. His 
prolific imagination, aided by the objects around 
him, had succeeded in coojuriag up such a train of 
terrible fancies, that he was just preparing to 
effect an escape, when he beheld the wizard raise 
his head slowly from the book, and fix on him his 
piercing eyes. He paused ere he spoke ; and the 
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woodcutter had leisure to survey his singular and 
striking countenance. He appeared to be a m«k 
little past the middle age of life. His features 
might almost have been termed faultless ; and his 
raven locks curled closely round his high and ex- 
pansive forehead. His eyes were intensely bright, 
and, but for their snake-like expression, and th^ 
ashy and dadaverous hue of his complexion, he 
would have been eminently handsome^ His dresA 
was of black velvet, and fitted close to his person^ 
Previously to speaking, he rose from his seat, as if 
to display his towering and majestic stature ; and, 
folding his arms over his breast, thus addressed 
his disconcerted guest :-^ 

*' What would'st thoU of me, that thus tho^ 
breakest in upon my meditations ?" 

"Please your wizardship," said Hubert, "I 
have been long endeavouring to earn a comfortable 
subsistence, but, finding all honest means in vain, 
I am determined >•' 

" For the future to use dishonest ones/' intem 
rupted the magician. 

** Why, as to that," said the woodcutter, *' if 
the world lie not, [ am not the only one whd 
prefers wealth and power, however obtained, to 
despised poverty, with all its honesty/' 

" No prating, sirrah !*' cried the wizard, testily^ 
for report said that he himself had in other dayi 
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hoen ao^piamted mih want and wretohednass; ** I 

am not to be trifled with — what wonld'at thou 

with lae, fellow?" 

. ^' Briefly, thea," lefdied Hubert *^ J am poor; 

aad having heard that, by fulfilling certain oon* 

ditioas, my poverty might be remedied, I am oome 

to do your bidding." 

• ^^ Know 8t thou the terms on wideh alone thou 

eaast become rioh ?" said the magician. 

''In part," said Hnbert; ''but be they what 
th^ may, I will consent to all thou zequirest." 

''Enough," exclaimed the magician, and a 
(mile of bitter derision played for a moment over 
his features. He took from his desk the skeleton 
of a bond, and, filling up the blank spaces, in a 
lawyer-like mann^, he handed it to the wood* 
cutter for his signature. 

As our hero — all the chief personages of tales 
are h«N>es, be they princes or peasants, wamors 
or highwajrmen — ^ks our hero, therefore, was unac* 
quainted with the profitless art of writing, he was 
about to make its customary substitute, a sign of 
the cross, when his hand was suddenly arrested in 
its progress by the wizard, 

" H<dd !" cried he, in an alarmed and quick 
voice ; " give me some other token of approval, 
^me other mark of thy consent ; make not that 
hated sign^ or here our treaty ends." 
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The woodentter eompfied with his request, and 
made a mark of leas obnoxious character, and the 
ma^cian proceeded to business. He opened a 
doeet^ and brought forth a number of nameless in* 
gradients, and, casting them into a cauldron in a re* 
tired part of the room, under which a fire was 
preyiously lighted, he began to stir them with M 
stick or wand. A mist rose slowlj from the 
cauldron. The magician paused in his emplo]rmettt| 
and the mist iostantlj dispersed. 

** Approach," said he, in a low, subdued tenui 
and the woodcutter obeyed. *^ Bare thine arm — 
now let the blood flow into the cauldron;" and, at 
he spoke, with a sharp instrument he dezt^ouslj 
opened a vein. 

The woodeatter did as required, and the ma- 
gician resumed his occupation. Again the mist 
rose slowly from the cauldron. By degrees it 
gained an appearance somewhat resembling a 
human being— the ingndients were stined with 
redoubled yigour, 

'''Tis done!" shouted the wisard. The mist 
vanished, the blood ceased to flow from the arm of 
the woodcutter, and, turning his head, he saw by 
his side a figure, his exact counterpart in form and 
feature. 

**Away!" cried the magidan, *^4hy wish is 
accomplished." 
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«'Nol 80 hBty good mr," replM Haberi, «"! 
have perfonned ray part of tho contfact, and it k 
but jnst that yon shonld perform yours. Mean 
you to play me fidse ? Where is my promised 
wealth?" 

** Slave i" exclaimed the magtctan, ^^doubt'st 
ihon me ? Begone ! hie thee to where thy hut 
once stood, and thou wilt find wealth in abniH 
dance— -ay, eyen to satiety." 

When the woodcutter had left the magician's 
abode, las heart misgave him. 

'' How," said he aloud, <« if the villain should 
have made me his dupe 1" 

^^ How, if the villain shonld have made me his 
dupe 1" echoed a voice by hb side. 

He turned, and his eyes met those of the newly- 
created Self. 

^'Gadso!" said he, ^'I had forgotten I had a 
companion, and one, too, of the wiasard's creaUng. 
I suppose, now, this fellow will be able to teU me 
all about it." 

He proceeded, accordingly) to question the 
figure, as to the nature oi his wealth, but he soon 
desisted from his inquiries, for the replies he ob- 
tained were only repetitions of his own words. 

^ Thou art a mighty impertinent varlet," said 
he to the being, ^^ yet if thou wilt play the echo, 
so be it-^thou shalt be a musical one, and assist 
me in trolling an old ditty/' 
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So saying, he cbannted the following Btrain, in 
which he was accompanied by the Self : 

THE MAIDEN'S FATE. 

It was Sir Hugh, tlie baron bold. 

Bode out at break of mom. 
With hound, as though to chase the deer, 

And glittering bugle horn. 

He rode o'er hill, he rode o*er dale. 

He rode o'er barren moor. 
And sprung o'er crags where horse and hound 

Had nevQr been before* 

The mom was fair, the sun shone forth, 

The rivers flash'd like gold. 
And all was gay that met the eye 

Of the joyful baron bold* 

Oh, 't was not so much to chase the deer. 

Or to brush the dew away. 
That the baron had left his downy coudi» 

And mounted his oourser g?^* 

The baron he lov*d a maiden bright, 

Yet she was of lowly race. 
And he rode to meet her at 'break of day, 

Aj9 though he had followed the chaae. 

The baron he spurred his goodly steed, 

And rode with might and main; 
And when he had ridden a mile or two» 

A deer sprang o'er the plain. 
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Then, drew the baron his htal bow^ 

Swift flew thq festlieiy dart; 
The arrow it miss'd the bounding deer. 

But it pierc'd his true-love's heart! 

Tlie knight he leap'd from his foaming horae^ 

And clasp'd unto his breast 
The dying form of the lovely maid. 

And her cold, cold lips he press'd. 

'' And must thou die, mine own true love! 

And art thou slain by me? 
Thou wert my lif^, my hope, my all 

And I have murder'd thee!" 

The knight retum'd unto his hall, 

A changed and sorrowing man; 
And never from that hour, a smile 

Pass'd 9'er his features wan. 

^* Well," said Hubert to the self, when the song 
was finiaihed, ^^ thon wilt not be a qnarrelsome com- 
panion ; actuated hj the same thoughts and im- 
pulses as myself, thou wxH not be much inclined 
to wrangle with thine image. Henceforth, then, 
be thou the partaker of my joys, and the sharer of 
my sorrows/' 

They now arrived at the spot where Hubert had 
left his rude dwelling ; instead of a mean wooden 
hut, he found a large and magnificent mansion ; he 
gaased around him, rubbed his eyes, and then stared 
at it again. 

Q 
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<' Am I awake,'' said he, '^ or U this habitation 
the work of magic f Be it as it maj, awake or 
asleep, and magic or not, it seems a goodly place, 
and I will essay to gain an entrance." 

He pulled the handle of a hM appendec^ to the 
gate, and his summons was answered by a porter, 
who, without awaiting further question, ushered 
him through a stately hall into a handsome and 
brilliantly illuminated apartment^ in the centre id 
which was placed a massy and richly gilt table, 
spread with a profusi(m of the most costly Yiands* 
The goblets were of burnished gold, and the plates 
and dishes pure and dazaling silYer. At the head 
of the table were two throne-like seats, incased in 
crimson Yelvet ; in short, all the furniture was of 
a rare and splendid description. A host of obse* 
quious menials were in attendance : the butler de- 
clared he had been particularly careful in selecting 
the choicest wines ; the cook hoped the food pro- 
Yided would suit his palate ; and all behaYed aa 
though in the presence of a master whose feYOur 
they were anxious to secure. Hubert beheld and 
listened in astonishment, but he made no remark 
on what he saw and heard* DiscoYering no other 
company, he proceeded to take possession of one 
of the seats before mentioned, and the Sel^ imitating 
liis example, occupied the other. The Yiands were 
found to be delicious, and the wine was pronounced 
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exoellent Often were the bright goblets emptied 
of their glowing contents, and it was past mid- 
night when Hubert left the table. 

^^ This cheer is delightfn V said he to his com- 
panion, as they staggered away arm in arm, 
" what thinkest thou ?" 

The Self merely repeated the words. They were 
shown up a flight of wide and lofty stairs, into a 
spaeions ohamber, where stood a conch, whoae 
silken cnrtains were wrought with figures of gold ; 
and the decorations of the room were in a simihur 
style of elegance to those in the one below. 

Hubert's faculties were, howcTer, too muck 
impaired by his recent reyel, to enable him to be- 
stow much attention on the fresh novelties which 
presented themselyes to his view, and hastily dis- 
robing himself he was soon fast asleep. 

llie morning was far adyanced when he awoke; 
bat the draperies of the window admitted only a 
dim and uncertain light into the chamber. All re* 
oellections of the preceding night's adyentures liad 
yanished from Hubert's memory ; and, finding he 
had a bed^fellow, he was entirely at a loss how to 
account for it. He arose, and began to search for 
his garments, as he thought it must be time for 
him to proceed to the forest, to commence his 
daily occupation; his search was fruitless; and, 
to heighten his displeasure, his companion moved 
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as he moved, and imitated itU his actions. A con* 
fused remembrance of the events of the foregoing 
night recurred to his mind. 

*^ Leave me !" said he to the figure. 

*' Leave me !" it repeated, still keeping close to 
him. 

^^ Cnrse thy mockelry \" said he, aiming a blow 
at it. 

The blow fell heavily on the Self, and was as 
heavily returned. Hubert's patience was now 
(|[uite exhausted, and, foaming with passion, he 
began to pummel the Self with all his might ; the 
Self was not tardy in repaying his cuffi^ and a 
furious battle ensued. The combatants were seon^ 
prostrate on the floor; still neither relinquished 
his hold, and Hubert having previously opened the 
chamber-door for the purpose of admitting light ta 
aid him in his search, in their struggles they 
dragged each other out of the room, and, rolling 
along the gallery, both tumbled down stairs. The 
fall cooled their fury, and^ when they arrived at 
the bottom of the descent, Hubert loosened his 
grasp, and managed, with difficulty, to lift up his 
sorely-bruised body. 

*^ I see," said he to the Self, with a rueful conn* 
tenance, ^* that it is of no use to quarrel with thee, 
for where both are equal neither can gain an ad- 
vantage, so even give me thy hand, and let us be 
friends." 
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The self echoed hia words, and did as required. 

^^ Thou would'st be a good fellow enough/' con- 
tinued Hubert) ^* if thou badst not suoh a plaguy 
trick of imitation." 

The J returned to their chamber, and, discovering 
two rich suits of apparel, each arrayed himself, and 
ihey then proceeded to the scene of their last 
night's banquet, and partook of a collation that 
awaited them. 

, Hubert now set on foot preparations for a splen- 
did feast, 2md dispatched messengers to request the 
^^ndance, on the following evening, of all those 
whom he bad itnown in adversity. The appointed 
time arrived, and the largest apartment was 
ponged with people, principally of the lower 
iilass. When the company had assembled, Hubert 
entered the room, clad in the most gorgeous style, 
and with as inuch dignity as it was possible for 
him to assume ; the Self entered at the same mo- 
ment, clad in like manner. Both took their seats 
at the upper end of the table, to the admiration 
and astonishment of the guests. Neither admira- 
tion nor astonishment spoiled the appetites of the 
visitors, and they ate and drank as if . for a wager. 
No sooner, however, had they satisfied the cravings 
of their stomachs, than they commenced whisper- 
ing one to. another, and cast curious and inquiring 
looks at the two Huberts, evidently alarmed at the 

G 2 
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strange phenomenon^ Habert perceived their 
cariosity,, and, in order to pnt a stop to their sur- 
mises, be addressed them in the following speech, 
which he had composed for the occasion, and 
thonght sufficiently explicit to do away with all 
unpleasant suspicions : 

^' My friends, I see you are surprised at tbit^ 
sudden change in my circumstances, but I will 
explain the cause of it in a few Words. The per^ 
son by my side is my twin-brother, whose close 
resemblance to myself was, even in our childhood, 
considered extremely remarkable. He left me» 
when young, for a far distant land, and having 
amassed a large quantity of wealth, he has re- 
turned, at last, to share it with his only remaining 
relative ; for, alas. Time, my dear neighbours, is a 
sad destroyer of the human race !" 

Here Hubert and his image both applied theif 
handkerchiefe to their eyes. 

^' You no doubt are astonished at his repetition 
of my words and actions. Owing to a wound re- 
ceived on his head, he is at times afflicted with 
derangement, in which he is always seized with 
this odd whim of mimicry. When I inform you 
that he is now suffering under one of these tempo^ 
rary fits, you will no longer feel so much amazed.'' 

This speech, however, failed in its effects ; the 
guests still continued to stare and whisper, and at 
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ftB early honr they all slunk away with looks of 
akurtki and horror. ^ 

The next day Hubert thought proper to walk 
abroad, for the first time since the acquirement of 
his riches. As he paced through the streets the 
children aToided his path, and the doors and 
inndows were crowded with people, who gathered 
together to gaze at him. At first he construed the 
loiiversal sensation excited by his appearance into 
respect for bis superior wealth, and admiration of 
his jewels and apparel, but he was soon woefully 
uodeceiyed. There was a loud and continued cry 
ssised after him of, ^^ Behold the double man ! 
Death to the wretch who has sold himself to the 
wicard !" The cry was mixed with hootings and 
iipprecatioiis, aad a shower of stones and other 
missiles were hurled at him. One portion of the 
maltitude armed themselves with various weapons 
ef ofBsnce, and pursued him, breathing vengeance. 
He contrived to get within the precincts of his own 
gate, ere they came up with him, and he then fled, 
tiembling, to his chamber ; his persecutors, in the 
meantime, keeping up such a clamour on the out- 
side of his dwelling, that he momentarily expected 
they would effect an entrance, and proceed to acts 
of further violence. The Self was still with him. 

^^ Accursed monster !" said he, ^' were it not for 
thee I might be truly happy ; and hast thou no 
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oonsplaticm to offer me ? no yoiue save to repeal 
mj own worda ? Fiend ! mocker ! canst thou not 
answer ma V 

He bid his face in his hands, and turned firom 
the figure with loathing. 

In vain did he strive to shun the Self — sleeping 
or waking it was ever by bis side. If he stirred 
abroad, the persecutions of the peasantry rendered 
bis life in peril ; if he sought the aid of wine, when 
about to raise the cup to bis lips, his eyes eooouof 
tered those of the Self, and their glance turned the 
draught to bitterness. 

^' Fool 1 madman ! that I was,'* be exclaimadf 
^' to expect happiness from leaguing myself with 
the powers of darkness ! I am a hermit amoqg 
my fellow-men, a prisoner in my own man^oi^ 
despised by those that loved me, hated and avoided 
Vy alL I will return to the wizard, and implore 
him to restore me my poor hut, homely fare, and 
9oar8e garments." 

When darkness was around, and sleep bad 
closed the watchful eyes of bis neighbours, Hubert 
again bent his steps to the wizard*s dwelling* 
He entered, and found, as on his previous 
visit, the magician occupied in poring over a lai^« 
volume. 

^^ What more dost thou require," said be, ^' that 
thou again darest to disturb my soKtude ? Have 
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I not supplied thee with all thou didst wish ? Art 
thou not satisfied V* 

'^ Thou has granted me all ; nay, move than I 
desire," replied Hubert, '*and still I am not 
satisfied. Take back thy wealth, take back thy 
monster, and give me in return, poverty and 
content." 

^'Dolt! idiot!" said the magician, ^^wonld'st 
thou again return to rags and wretchedness? 
Would'st thou relinqnish the riches and the 
splendour with which I have endowed thee, merely 
because I have given thee a companion in thy good 
fortune ?" 

*^What is wealth and grandeur to me," said 
Hubert ? ^* All my former friends shun me — ^no one, 
except this hated being, who clings to me as a 
shadow ; whose words are but echoes of my own ; 
and whose aspect, though like to mine, I regard 
with disgust and detestation." 

'* Thou wastest breath," said the wizard ; " I 
have fulfilled thy request, and it were as easy for 
thee to alter the course of the sun, as to persuade 
me to change thy condition." 

*' Demon as thou art," replied the wretched 
man, ^' hast thou no compassion f If I must retain 
thy fatal gift, at least let this creature have words 
and actions di£Ferent from mine ; eyen if it thwart 
me in all my purposes. Let it be anything but 
an echo to myself, and I will bless thee !" 
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^^Hal" cried the wizard, ^'dost thou taunt 
me? Thou askest that which is beyond my_ 
skill to accompUsh. Hence, miscreant-— thy doom 
is fixed !" 

The wizard stamped violently on the ground, 
and instantly Hubert was seized by invisible hands^ 
and borne away with such incredible swiftness that 
his brain grew dizzy, and his senses forsook him. 
When he recovered, he found himself resting on 
a couch in one of his own apartments, and the Self 
was still by his side. 

^* Miserable wretch that I am !" exclaimed he ; 
my joys are blasted for ever ; sorrow awaits me in 
this world, and eternal torture in the next 1" 

A weary year wore away, and each day did the 
unhappiness of Hubert increase ; each day did his 
hatred of the Self become greater. To such an 
excess at length did his misery arrive, that in an 
agony of passion and despair he drew a dagg^ 
from his girdle, crying, ^^ There is but one way to 
rid myself of thee, detested fiend, and I will ac« 
complish the deed, or perish !" Thus saying, he 
rushed upon the Self, and plunged his weapon in 
its breast ; the arm of the Self was uplifted at the 
same moment, and another weapon clove the heart 
of the ill'^starred Hubert. A loud crash was 
heard by the surrounding inhabitants, and when 
they looked towards the place where the stately 
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mansion had ao lately stood, they saw noUiing hnt 
a confdsed mass of stones, from whence eloads of 
dost, which they avemd had a salphnrons smeU, 
arose in large colamns. 

The wizard's fiite may be briefly told. The sky 
was one night observed to assume an nnnsnaUy 
murky appearance ; the stars shone for a few mo- 
ments with a pale and sickly light, and then were 
quenched in gloom. The atmosphere became ex • 
oessively sultry and oppressive, and the peasants 
gazed on the heayens with looks of horror and dis- 
may ; for the white &ce of the moon had changed to 
a blood-red hue. Suddenly a broad sheet of bright 
flame rushed rapidly through the air, loud shrieks 
of anguish were heard, and it was asserted that two 
forms might be discerned in a blazing chariot, one 
of whom was the unfortunate dealer in magic,* 
and the other a personage who shall be unmention- 
able. At the dawn of morning a number of people 
repaired to the site of the wizard's abode. There 
was not a vestige of the dwelling to be seen, but 
the grass and herbage in its vicinity were scorched 
and withered, and the leaves had fallen shrivelled 
from the trees, as if they had been breathed on by 
autumn, though it was then only the commence- 
ment of summer. 

The foregoing tale was told to me by an old 
grey-headed man, and when he had finished his 
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recital, he vead me a long Bermon, cantiontog me 
never to obtain wealth by nnlawfdl practices, nor 
even to wish for that which conld onlj be acquired 
by evil means. ^^For," said he, stroking his 
beard, and looking extremely wise, ^* what is 
gotten under the devirs hip always goes under 
bis hoof." 



REPININGS. 

I AM aweaiy of the lumnts of men ; 

I dwell amid them with a stifled soul. 

And pant for nature as a happy goal; 
Struggling with fikte, a world-sick denizen, 

My very heart is poison'd with the care. 
The toil, the pain, the suffering, and the strife. 

The tortures of our lot — ^the things which are 
The spirit's rack, the harrow of o\ir life : 

I long, I yearn the quiet joy to share. 
Which fills the creatures free, of hill and vale; 

I crave for green fields and the pleasant air-^ 
Even as an insect on the breeze I'd sail^ 
Or, as a lark, give music to the gale, 
Or> lamb-like, stray mid grass and blossoms pale. 
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THE POETS LOVE. 

The poet's love ! the poet's love I 

She is no high-born maid. 
Nor is she of that lowly race 

Who dwell in cottage-shade: 
Ton see her not at festival. 

But ever by his side; 
She nurses but one wish, one hope — 

To be the poef s bride. 

She moveth not in gaze of man 

With proud and stately tread; 
She tumeth not from humble suit, 

With high and scornful head: 
Her heart is pity's holy shrine. 

And timid, as the dove. 
She glideth — ^meek, though beautiful, 

The poet's chosen love. 

How did he woo the gentle maid? 

How gain her virgin heart? 
He won her not with costly gems, 

But with his minstrel art. 
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He wooed her not in mazy dance. 
Nor 'mid a festive throng; 

He wooed her in her solitude. 
And charm'd her with his song. 

She shares with him the laurel wreath. 

Her beauty and her name 
Are living iu his glowing lines. 

Blent with the poet's fame; 
And is it not a prouder joy 

Than wealth or birth can give. 
To think, when we are with the dead. 

Our memory yet nwty livet 

And loveth not the maid to iihink 

She hath beneath her sway 
A child of sweet imagimngs, 

A master of tiie lay? 
To know the son of wayward lliought 

Bows to her dear control. 
To know that she had wakM to love 

A waker of the soul? 

The poet's love, she is not clad 

In rich aad gay attire'; 
No chain of gold aroimd hdr neck. 

To make sttttnge eyes adnure; 
She hath no jewels 'mid her hair. 

No ring with emerald stone — 
She knows she's lovely unto him 

Who loveth her alono. 
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THE SIRE'S FAREWELL. 

Tboxt treasin'd of thy fathei^s hearty 

My last, my dearest child. 
And wilt thou from thine home deparii, 

To tread &e world's dark wildl 
Where thou wilt meet iko fond careae. 
Where most will blamte, and few will bless. 

Bear as thou art unto me, I 
Have seen thee when most glad. 

And tears have gathered in mine eye. 
And mine old heart been sad: 

Thou wert a mirror to my gaze. 

Recalling long — departed days. 

Bereft of thee, my type I see 

Btan<Hng in yonder wood. 
An aged aud a withered tree. 

In leasfleBB adilbude; 
Such shall I be when thou art gonei, 
Airee wjiose laet grem leaf baa flown. 

To grief thou art a utraoger sow. 
My young, my dark^haired boy; 
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But soon the time may come, when thou 

Wilt be as strange to joy, 
When cheek of bloom and forehead fair. 
Will wrinkle 'neath the touch of care. 



I have been out upon the sea, 
Toss'd on the worldly wave. 
And wreck'd — then shall I suffer thee 
. The storms of life to brave? 
I must, for in the soul there springs 
Strange yearnings after unknown things. 

Whilst thon art toiling 'mid a lot^ 
Where peace is lost, wealth won. 

Thy sire, perchance, may be forgot; 
But when at set of sim. 

Thou breathest prayer, and bendest knee. 

Pray thou for him who'll pray for thee. 

Away, my child! why should 1 blight 
The spring-flowers of thy heart? 

The hopes which paint thy course so bright. 
Why should 1 bid depart? 

Why, with officious haste, reveal 

What thou too soon must see and feel? 

Away! and may the light of Him 

Who leadeth not astray 
Still dwell with thee when life grows dim, 

And cheer thee on thy way; 
For joy is not with eai'thly doom. 
And bliss but lives beyond the tomb. 
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DREAMS OP A CONVICT. 

I HAD a dream ere midnight 

Of a green and sonny dell. 
And trees, and streams, and shadowy haunts. 

Which I remember'd well; 
And forms I knew in other days, 

Pass'd joyously along. 
With laughing eyes, and bounding steps, 

A sweet and blessed throng. 

My thoughts were all of happiness. 

And my youthAil heart was light. 
For the present was a dream of bliss. 

And the future seem'd all bright. 
Away! away! in a chase of joy, 

With my mates I bounded on, 
As the bee which no sooner leaves one sweet flower, 

Than another as sweet is won. 

There waa one whom I loVd — ^when twilight came, 

I roam'd from my mates away. 
And sought out a lone and quiet spot, 

By that dear one's side to stray; 
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We pledged our faith when the stars were out, 
.And we YoVd by the flowers and streams^ 

To love^ though the leaves of the one decay'd^ 
And the waters past like dreams. 

There came a change, and I bade farewell 

To the home of my youthful years. 
And the smothered sighs of my parents' grief 

Were blent with my sister's tears; 
And she whom I lov'd around me clung. 

In her pale and mute despair. 
But I tore myself from her fond embrace. 

And ^the vision no longer was there. 

I had a dream, ere day-break. 

Of a wild and dark career. 
And I had almost ceas'd to think 

Of what was once most dear; 
For the memory of my early days 

Brought bitterness and pain. 
And I sought the wine-cup's maddening draughty 

To chase it from my brain. 

There was a crowd of reckless beings. 

Who gaz'd on the fatal die. 
On which their hopes and their all were set. 

With breathless agony: 
Some shouted madly, in their joy. 

Some muttered fdrious ban. 
And there I sat, with frenzied soul, 

A changed and ruin'd man. 

« * -K « I 
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The spot was lone and gloomy — 

With uprais'd arm I stood — 
A sadden flash — and my yictim fell, — 

And wealth was gam'd by blood; 
Then strong and heavy fetters 

Were girt around each limb. 
And doom'd to a death of guilt and shame, 

I lay in a dimgeon dim. 

I wake ! — oh, what hath broken 

The calm that reign'd around f 
'Twas the drawing back of prison-bolts. 

And the death-bell's sullen sound: 
This is no baseless yisiona 

For death and shame await — 
Come in, come in, thou holy priest ! — 

Now lead me to my fate. 
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THE LAST ADIEU. 

A LAST adieul Bince we must part. 
Since we in love no more may meet; 

Though ne'er can fade from my lone heart 
Remembrance of our passion sweet. 

Adieul I need not now recall 
Those by-gone hours of parted bliss. 

When thou did*st vow to love through all. 
And seal thy vow with holy kiss. 

And, oh, though slander's venom'd tongue^ 
Did tell that I was fidse to thee. 

How could'st thou do me so much wrong, 
As credit that which could not be? 

But evil tongues can nought avail 
' To the warm breast that true doth love; 
That heedeth not the slanderous tale. 
Until it truths cold looks do prove. 

And did my eyes e'er give one look 
That did not of affection speak? 
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Or did harah word, thou oould'st not brook, 
In anger from my lips e'er break? 

Oh, no! — I never breath'd a oigh. 

That was not fondly, wholly thine, 
Nor ever did thy searching eye 

Bead anght but love for thee in mine. 

Then must we part? — ^well, be it so! 

Beproach, by me, shall not be spoken. 
For if thou doubt'st, thou canst not know 

The heart that thou hast almost broken. 
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MY NOSE. 

'^ Did Buch ' a nose' liaunt my bitterest foe, 
I ahould wish him no seyerer pmiishment." 

M. G. Lewis. 

If ever there were a mortal who suffered unde- 
servedly, that mortal is myself. I am guilty of do 
enormous crime. I am Dot one of those persona 
who look after everybody's business, except their 
own. I am tolerably charitable ; that is, rather 
than be pestered with the importunities of a 
beggar, I throw him a penny. I am a regular 
attendant at church ; and though I sometimes fall 
asleep during a long sermon, 1 do not scoff at the 
parson whea I awake. I am not given to liquor, 
except when oppressed with sorrow, which un- 
fortunately is too often the case, and even then I 
am not quarrelsome. This last good quality some 
of my kind friends account for, by saying I am a 
coward ; but such an assertion, I assure the reader, 
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is perfectly unfounded : and yet, though poasetaed 
of these, and nnmerons other negative qualifications, 
I am scorned, laughed at, despised, stfuoned, and 
made miserahle, and all for what? Because I 
haye a nose. ^ A nose V methinks I hear the 
reader exclaim, ** why so has every one." Aye, 
reader, hut mine is no common noso*— would that 
it were. Didst thou ever read Shakspeare's 
description of Bardolph, whose monstrous prohoscis 
Is compared to an i^it faiuusf If so, thou 
mayest form a faint idea of my most prominent 
fisature, though no description can paint to thee 
my nose as it really is, decorated with its ruddy 
pimples and quigsrioal twists; yet, heaven knows, 
its present appearance has not been caused by 
intemperance!, or any other excess : it has *' grown 
with my growth, and strengthened with my 
strength," until it has gained its now unseemly 
ponderosity. 

I have no friend to whom I can impart my 
sorrows, and, therefore, reader, though thou art an 
utter stranger to ree, I have made choice of tUee 
for a confidant. Patient reader--**if thou art not 
patient, throw aside this record of misery^ for be 
assured I shall quickly put thy patience to the 
test — ^it may seem strange to thee why, and for 
what reason, a single feature should make me so 
unhappy : ^^ bear with me yet a little longer," 
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and I will poor into thine ear a tale, ^' whose 
lightest word shall harrow up thy soul." I am 
one of the tnost sensitive and bashful beings in the 
world, so that I canuot walk the streets witfaont 
meeting with a host of vexations ; and the most 
petty slight or insult will rankle in my mem(»y 
for days and weeks. No one can take a hint 
sooner than myself; and if I am in company, 
which latterly happens but seldom, and an aUusiim 
of a disagreeable nature is made to any one, I 
examine it in all its bearings with painful nicety, 
until I construe it as being applied to me. This 
unfortunate disposition has caused me endkss 
uneasiness. If there be a whisper, I am instantly 
on the alert to catch its meaning, for I fiuiey my^ 
self and nose are the subjects of oonyersation, and 
consequently sit on thorns. I have heard of people 
being haunted by spectres, that make it a mle of 
regularly becoming visible at a certain hour of the 
night; but this amounts to nothing, when com- 
pared to the manner in which I am haunted by my 
nose. By night and by day, it is ever before my 
eyes, saluting me with its fearful length and red- 
ness. ^* Oh ! for a long, long sleep, and so forget 
it !" Never do I walk forth, without being greeted 
by the vulgar, with some offensive appellations. 
Innumerable are the ill-natured names that have 
been heaped upon me by the lower class, of whidk 
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<« nosey", is the most common. Many a time baye 
I httiried away, like a dog with a canister at his 
tttl, when pestered by a group of graceless urchins, 
foUowing and shouting after me; and when I haye 
gained my destination, I baye cursed my nose, and 
w^t out of pure yezation. The more respectable 
class do not express tbemselyes so openly, but then 
their astonished looks, and significant smiles, speak 
daggera to me. £yery step which I take, some 
wandering eye is fixed upon me, and so annoyed 
am I by these gazes, that my cheeks haye gene- 
ndly a blush of as deep a crimson as that which 
tinges my nose, rendering me still more conspi- 
cuous. To add more to my distresses, I am re- 
markably fond of females, yet such is the peculiarity 
of my countenance, that I am entirely unfitted for 
tiieir society. Wilt thou belieye it, reader ? I 
was once desperately in loye ; aye, and I had the 
assurance to declare my passion, and as thou mayest 
suppose, was unsuccessful iu my suit. If thou art 
not already tired with: my prosing, 1 will relate to 
tjiee the progress and catastrophe of this unfortu- 
nate affair. 

The only bouse at which 1 ftJt nQiyself comfortr 
fkble, was the dwelling of a. ypudg mian who had 
been my school-fellow, and who eyer took my parti 
:atid repressed the insults and tricks which my felr 
low-students were accustomed to play upon me, on 
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aecoant of the deformity of my face; for eveit 
when at school my nose was of an alarming di- 
mension. My old school-fellow introduced me t6 
his father and sisters, and though at first sight 
it was diffionlt for them to restrain their risible 
faculties, at my grotesque appearance, they soon 
grew familiar with me ; and as I am naturally 
good-tempered and obliging, I soon became a sort 
of favourite with the family. 1 was at first some- 
what galled by the smothered titters, and ill- con- 
cealed mirth of the servants, when I entered the 
house ; however, I was pretty liberal in my bounty 
to them, so that these marks of rudeness soon 
passed away. My friend had three sisters, and 
when in their company, I was often so charmed, 
that I forgot my nose, and all the taunts and un* 
easiness I had experienced on its account, and ex- 
erted myself to the utmost to please them in return. 
The young ladies were all lovely ; but by far the 
most beautiful, in my eyes, was the youngest, 
whose lively simplicity, and arch and expressive 
glances, made a complete conquest of my poor 
heart. Love stole upon me imperceptibly, and I 
was over head and ears, before I discovered my 
situation. Reader, didst thou ever feel a deep yet 
almost hopeless attachment? If not, thou canst 
have no idea of what I sufiered. It was in vain 
that I endeavoured to reason myself out of my 
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panion: every day it became stronger. I re« 
aolyed to try what effect absence would produce 
upon me, and refrained from visiting my fiEur en- 
slaver for the space of a week. At the end of 
that period, I was still worse, and found that I 
could hold oat no longer. I therefore went to the 
house more frequently than ever, and at every 
visit drank large draughts of love. I at length re* 
solved to brave all, and bring my amour to a 
crisis, by revealing my sentiments. My nerves 
were braced to the eztremest pitch, when I sallied 
((MTth to execute my purpose ; and to increase my 
courage, I had fortified myself by swallowing a 
few extra glasses of port. I walked into the house 
with a firm step^ and most opportunely for my 
purpose, found my enchantress alone. This was 
the most eventful moment of my existence : I was 
kindly invited to take a chair, and encouraged by 
the bland manner in which the words were spoken, 
I drew my seat near her. A short time elapsed 
in exchanging common place civilities, and as I 
if^as afraid of losing the precious opportunity, I 
east an anxious look around the room, to be as* 
sured that there were no listeners, and then at- 
tempted to speak. My tongue clove to the roof 
of my mouth, and denied me utteranoe ; the chairs 
and tables seemed to be amusing themselvus by 
dancing round the apartment ; and my heart beat 
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as though it were keeping time to their moTemeiits. 
This lasted for a few moments, and then I managed 
to stammer out m j meaning ; what I said I know 
not ; but this I know, I did expreds m^rself so as 
to become sufficiently intelligible, and no sooner 
had I finished my declaration, than my £air one 
rivetted her eyes on my nose, and after striying to 
no purpose, to repress her mirth, burst into a long 
and loud fit of laughter, and ran from the room. 
Whether from the excess of my feelings I fainted ; 
or how I got out of the house, I am utterly at a 
loss to conceive. The first thing that I recollect 
is, finding myself in the street, walking at a tw- 
rible rate, without hat, and with a train of boys at 
my heels. I gained my door, rushed in, fituded 
my blood had attained such a heat, that it bubUed 
like boiling water, and threw myself, quite ex- 
hausted, on a couch. 

My ^mistress and my nose were constantly be- 
fore me, and my visions became of the most fright- 
ful description. Once I dreamt that my nose had 
been transformed into a rocket, had shot from my 
face, and set the bed-curtuns on fire. In my 
eagerness to escape from the flames, I was on the 
point of jumping out of the window, when I awoke. 
Another time I dreamt that I had found favour in 
the sight of my mistress, and was preparing to 
greet her with a. kiss, when she assumed the shape 
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uf a demoB ; a pair of wi^ jutted firom her 
ahonldeny and seadiig me bj the nose, ahe spnag 
with me into the air, and alighting on the top oC a 
steep precipioey plongad me into a dark and dread 
ahyas: when I arriTedat the bottom, theahock 
awoke me, and I fonnd thai I had leaped down 
stairs, and bmiaed mjaelf in the moat pitifiil manner. 
Bat why do I tronble thee, good reader, with 
my sorrows ? why do I oomphdn of that which 
cannot be remedied ? I have consulted physicians 
innnmerable, as to the means of remoyiog this 
cursed protobeiance from my face ; I have even 
thought of getting it amputated, bat this I am 
told would prove lataL Poverty may be sur- 
mounted by perBeverance and industry ; ill-health 
may be got the better of : in short, fur all other 
human evils there is a remedy, but a long nose will 
attend its owner to the grave. Pray, reader, that 
thou mayest never be cursed, like him who now 
obtrudes his nose and sufferings upon thy notice. 
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THE LITTLE SPRITE. 

Mt home is the home of a little sprite. 

Which haunteth my presence by day and night; 

His voice hath a tone of the wildest glee. 

Which comes o'er my heart like a witchery. 

Scarce ever at rest — like the changeful air. 

He frolics and gambols everywhere; 

Now, as a lamb, in the green meadows found; 

Now wantonly rolling on dusty ground; 

Now merry as wild-bird flitting along. 

Mine ear he greets with a snatch of song; 

Now he has cUmb'd to forbidden shelf. 

And he plays me a trick like a £uiy elf. 

And I turn to chide, and look wondrous wise. 

But he laughs as he meets my angry eyes. 

And I smile at his arch and joyous look. 

As he shows me his prize — a pictured book. 

With a &ce grotesque, and a scorn of time. 

Like the painted imp of a pantomime. 

No scene from his whims and freaks is free; 

His moods are as vane-like as moods can be, 

As many as harlequin's suit hath dyes. 

Or the hues of an arch of the showery skies. 
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And now^ with a dwarfish Bword and thield. 

The carpeted floor ia his mimic field; 

Now he beats a tattoo on the tinj dram; 

Now he dances about with a bee-like hnm; 

Now he chases the top, or the slender hoop. 

With a gleesome shout, and a merry whoop; 

Now tir'd with his noisy romp and play. 

Toys are hurl'd with a careless hand away; 

Now mounted aloft on his little chair. 

He uses his infant skill to rear 

The painted cards in a structure light. 

And marks its growlh with an earnest sight; 

From the table upspring the paper walls — 

A cry of joy and the &bric Mis; 

As the air-built mansions of men decay, 

And £Eule at the breath of their judgment away. 

My darling boy, oh, my frolicsome sprite! 
Thou art dear as the captive's dream of light; 
As to storm-tost sailors the sight of land; 
As a sinner sav'd to the angel band. 
No sorrow or boding fear hast thou. 
But glad and serene is thine open brow; 
As the sparkling bubbles that float on wine. 
To thy lip springs up every thought of thine; 
An echo art thou, for each trivial word, 
Which thy ear drinks in, from thy tongue is heard; 
And questions ask'st thou, in simplicity. 
Which the wisest are. puzzled to answer thee. 
May'st thou brightly and gaily through life pass on. 
As a mote through a beam of the mid-day sun ; 
May thy years be from sin and pollution free; 
May no shadow of guilt ever rest on thee; 
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May the attributes of thy heart and mind 
Pass through every ordeal — ^pure, refin*d; 
And, oh, may death open the path to thee 
Of a glorious immortality. 



SERENADE. 

Oh, Marian ! Marian ! think of the hour ! 
Night throws her veil on the tree and the flower. 
But affection's bold beacon, the moon is above. 
And yet thou art sleeping, oh, Marian, my love ! 

Oh, Marian ! come from the chamber of rest. 
For the queen of the stars is enthron'd in the west. 
And, imder the window that looks on the grove, 
I wait for thy coming, oh, 3farian, my love ! 

Roses are sparkling with dew silver-bright, 
Violets are breathing their sweets to the night ; 
Then wake, oh, wake, that thy lover may prove 
His true heart's devotion, oh Marian, my love ! 

Rise, dearest, arise! and thy casement imclose 
Let me look on that cheek, like the leaf of the rose; 
All around, sweet, is silence, below and above, 
Save my voice as it calls thee, oh, Marian, my love ! 

Oh bliss ! now 1 see, by the moon*s witching light. 
That fair form approaching, so dear to my sight : 
Haste ! haste ) the slight casement that shrouds thee remove. 
And appear in thy beauty, oh, Marian, my love ! 
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FORTUNE'S FROWNS. 

1 KNOW not why, mine only love, alas, I know not why 
The dew that flows from sorrow's fount should gather in 

thine eye; 
'Tis tme that thou art Mien now, from high to low estate, 
Tet not alone dwells joy with wealth, contentment with 

the great. 

• 
What though amid thine auburn locks no jewels glitter 

now. 
What though no white and stately plume waves o'er thy 

whiter brow; 
Thou need'st not coronal nor plume thy lOTCliness to deck, 
For pearls of snowy purity to wreath thy purer neck. 

Oh! cold indeed must be his heart whom only wealth 

could move. 
And surely thou would'&t deem him all unworthy of thy 

love; 
Although, with vow and smile, no more proud flatterers 

round me press, 
I will not boast — ^I only say I do not love thee less. 
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When in the gay and lighted hall, girt by a festive crowd. 
Or at the banquet, when the sounds of revelry are loud, 
Or where, whilst music fills the air, she glideth through 

the dance. 
Then beauty, for a transient space, may well the soul 

entrance. 

But 'twas not in the lighted hall, 'mid sounds of n[xirth 

and glee. 
That first I pour'd into thine ear, my heart's deep love for 

thee: 
No eye beheld, no yoice was heard — we breath'd our vowv 

aLone^ 
In silence, and in solitude, Love ever buEds his throne. 

• 

Jj^ gaudy flowacs that 'Coixri the sun, and ahiank when 

night comes on. 
The minions of thy brighter days at Fortune's frowns have 

gone; 
Mourn not for them, the faithless ones — thou jet may'st 

find that those 
Who shunn'd thee in thy day of pride, will cheer thee at 

itaoilose. 

Then let thy smile, love, chase the tear, as twilight's 

silver mist 
Is chas'd at mom, when sunny beams the dewy rose have 

kiss'd; 
Thj grief is twofold in its "birth — each tear, sweet girl, of 

thine. 
Each sigh that heaves thy gentle breast an answer hath in 

mine. 
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It was not at the shrine of wealth that first I bent the 

knee — 
I boVd to beauty, not to gold; and thou still liVst for me : 
Let narrow worldlingB stand aloof, let pride and pomp 

depart; 
Whatever thy lot, thou still shalt find one true and change* 

less heart. 
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PAST AND FUTURE. 



HiBTOBT may tell us of the vanish'd past^ 
Or chroniole the days now sweeping by; 

A gloomy shade is round the future cast, 
Unsearch'd, unsearchable by mortal eye. 

Forests have been where crowded cities rise, 
And Uft their domes and turrets in the air; 

And stars have faded from the &r-off skieSy 
Passing away, no tongue may tell us where. 

Uivers have rush'd where verdant islands bloom, 
Shedding their perfume on the restless breeze; 

And beauteous lands have found a spadous tomb 
Within the waters of the mighty seas. 



Will heaven again shower down its dreadful ire. 
And whelm the world beneath a wateiy grave? 

Or cast o'er all its bright consuming fire? 
A biasing sea from which no ark can save! 
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We know such things have been in by-gone yean, 
But e'er the coming darkness throws its pall, 

Otir hopes may be in vain — ^in vain our fears, 
Tes, our own fate is vain conjecture all. 

We know not our own &te— why should we strive 
With destiny, or wish its flag unfurl'd? 

Enough for us that now we breathe and live, 
Tet know not when from life we may be hurl'd. 

We know the rose of beauty will turn pale, 
Wrinkles will gather on the fairest brow. 

The light and bounding step of youth will fiedl. 
And all must perish, blossoming below. 

The destin'd path we have to tread concealed. 
How much of woe is hidden from our sight; 

While yet enough is to the mind reveaTd, 
To shape our course and guide our steps aright. 

Nature's great secrets though we may not scan. 
We know how frail the tenure of our breath ; 

We know the period to the race of man. 
And all the beings bom of earth, is death. 

The end of life is death — ^then let our aim 
Be fiz'd on things beyond our earthly doom; 

Though dust return to dust, the soul may claim 
Its refuge then — ^its earliest, latest home! 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF 

A SUICIDE. 

JuNB 9th. — ^Tfae snn k shining brightly, and the 
light and snowy clouds flit across the horizon, as 
heralds of his glory. The birds sing sweetly, as 
though they wooed the flowers, who lift their 
heads, like young and beauteous nmdens, smiUng 
through tears, for tiieir leaves are wet with the 
dews of morning. I have been confined in the 
dull and smoky town ; it is long since f looked 
on '^ Nature in her green array," and I feel a 
pleasure amid this lonely place, that I might seek 
in vain amidst the noise and bustle of society. 
This is the very meadow in which I gambolled 
when a child, be£ave the eares and x)okbiees of the 
world had withered the glad feelings ef »y heart. 
Recollections of other and happier days are witlk 
me. The landscape appears the same as ^ver — I 
alone am changed; the blue-bell gleams in the 
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• 

hedges^ and the meadow seemg Mke a green heaveD, 
starred by the daisy and the cup of gold. Blessed 
time ! when a simple flower was a treasareto me; 
when I chased the butterfly from blossom to 
blossom ; and the bum of the bee, or the carol of 
a bird, came over my heart like a sound of sweetest 
melody. Can I look back to what I once was, 
without sighing to think of whstt I now am ? I 
sicken when I look forward, for all my prospects 
of the future are gk>omy ones. 

JoNB 20th. — If there be anything which can 
make life worth enduring, it is the deyoted affso- 
tkm of a yirtuous and beautifnl woman. The only 
happy moments of my existence are those which I 
pass with Adelaide, and eyen these temporary 
dreams of bliss are sometimes broken by my un- 
happy temper. I have the most jealous of dis- 
positions, and if we are in company, and Adelaide 
bestows the least attention on any one besides 
mjrsdf, I am miserable. Excellent girl ! I feel 
that I am unworthy of her. I visited her last 
night, and maddened by a supposed slight, I 
quarrelled with her — «he wept-^my passion was 
ov^r; I felt that I had wronged her; t sued for 
pardon, and she forgave me. T am convinced that 
she loves me fervently, yet I can perceive that my 
settled despondency, and increased fretfulness, are 
the bane of her happiness. Would to God I could 
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shake off the gloom that preys upon me ; this utter 
lack of interest in the things 'which are sought 
after by other men ! Would to God I could cease 
to give pain to the only being on earth whom I 
love, and by whom I am beloved ! 

June 29th. — I have been at a fashionable party. 
I have mingled with those who. call themselves 
votaries of pleasure. Can it be possible that so 
many human beings spend the chief part of their 
lives in such frivolous amusements as I have just 
witnessed ? I was disgusted with the unmeaning 
jargon of the coxcombs who were around me. I 
found myself neglected and unnoticed ; the females 
preferred the company of any forward puppy who 
had the art of talking nonsense, and I retired from 
the scene of folly, to nurse my hatred of the world 
in solitude and silence. 

July 3rd. — I an unhappy ; and why am I so ! 
I possess the same means of procuring happiness as 
many whom I behold with the smile of gaiety al- 
most continually on their faces. I was not born to 
mingle with men. That which gives pleasure to 
others, creates but an emotion of contempt in me 
at the insignificant minds which are the p<^ion of 
the generality of mankind. Gracious heaven ! how 
can a creature endowed with reason submit to go 
through the same unvaried round of things day 
after day — to consume his health and strength, for 
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the mere privil^e of walkiiig and breathing in this 
world of sorrow ? Sorely it never was meant that 
man shoold rise in the morning, and toil through 
4he blessed hours of the sun, with no int6rmiB8i<xi 
to his labour^ save the short space set apart that 
he may take in the necessary sustenance to enable 
.hitn to continue his task. Surely so many millions 
were not placed on the earth for the purpose of 
performing the bidding, bowing loW| and coming 
and going at the beck of the wealthy and high* 
bom ; and yet it is so«— the greater part of man* 
kind are only allowed to eat, drink, and sleep^ 
that they may labour with more vigour for the 
pampered few. All that I see and hear convinces 
me of the worthlefesness of life. 

July 21 ST. — ^'Tis past — the struggle is over*^ 
Adelaide, the only being in whose f^te I felt an 
inierest, is dead 1 I am now quite desolate and 
joyless in the world. She had been fading for 
tome time — she wasted gradually and calmly away. 
With what agony did I mark the bloom depart 
from her cheek, and the brightness from her eye. 
She had become a perfect shadow of what she once 
was, yet she was beautiful to the last. They told me 
she was dying, but though I saw every symptom of 
approaching dissolution, I could not think that 
i^e whom I clung to with such tenderness, 
she whose lipa had so often been fondly pressed 
I 2 
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to mine, wonld be torn from me — no, no, I 
clasped her to my bosom, and I could not 
think she wonld shortly be insensible to my. 
caresses. She died in my anna, and her last words 
blessed me. Seldom was I absent firom the diam- 
ber of death — I sat gazsing on her lifeless body for 
hours, as she lay in calm and fearful beaaty. 
Sometimes I wonld start, and think she still lived 
and smiled upon me, for her features, even in deaths 
had all their wonted sweetness, and she reposed 
like a sleeping child beguiled by blissful dreaming. 
Even this mournful pleasure was soon denied me ; 
she was shut from my yiew, and deposited m 
the cold, cold grave. I saw her laid in the eartix, 
and, oh, how I wished that I might share bet' 
dwelling, and be senseless and dead as she was» 
I shall soon have done with the noise and tumult 
of the world; I feel myself rapidly decaying 
— ^my hatred of life increases — my blood is chilled, 
and my heart seems as though it were a mass of 
ice. 

August 12th. — Still do 1 live — still do I drag 
on a wretched existence. Ere this, I thought I 
should have ceased to be ; but the powers of life, 
which a short time since seemed exhausted, are 
now strong as ever. I have wandered out when the 
thunder rolled, and the lightning flashed, and I 
have wished that the blaze might consume me, or 
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the bolt of heaven annihilate me. I have prayed 
for death, and it comes not. Strange ideas pass 
across my mind, and I haye imagined that I was 
doomed to eternal misery — destined to exist for 
eTer, and like the fgibled wanderer of old, cursed 
with immortality. Why shoold I entertain these 
thoughts ? why should I linger in society, like a 
weed which destroys the flowers of joy that bloom 
in the path of others? A poisoned draught — a 
ball ; a plunge : fool ! I have not the courage. 
. Sbptem BBR 9th. — I have rushed into the vortex 
of dissipation ; I have committed things which a 
rational being should blush at, and why have I 
done so ? I know not. My passions are like the 
waters of the ocean, dark and impetuous in their 
coarse. I am the victim of impulse ; as the waves 
of the sea are chafed into a tempest by the blast, 
so am I at times impelled, by a dread fatality, to 
commit acts which, at other times, appear to me 
as the result of madness. 

October Ist. — No one was ever more suscep- 
tible of female loveliness than myself; spite of the 
gloom which shrouds my heart, the sight of a 
beautiful woman will for a moment light it up 
with admiration. This, instead of decreasing, adds 
to my misery; no sooner has the fair creature 
passed away, than my soul becomes, if possible, 
darker than before, for I am the more reminded of 
my own loneliness. 
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NoYBMBBR 221ID.— ^Extraordioarj ad ii mA)r 
deem, I am again deeply in love — I have dedlared 
iny paasion and am a sbc^essfal wooer* Maria 

B-^ >— , the interesting, the gentle Maria^ wiU 

floon be my own, and I may yet he happy. I 
saw het at the honse of a friend, and was 
dtrttck by her rosemblAnce to Adelaide. Sh^ 
had the same mild blu^ eyes, the some delicate 
And e^pressiTe features, and the same bashful 
and retiring demeanour. When I think of 
the circuibstances attendant on our brief wooitag, 
I almost consider it all a dreai(b, so exquisite 
bowerer, that I Hm afraid to reflect, lest I 
should wake to a sad reality. I can scarcely deem 
it possible, that sudh a melancholy and discon^ 
tented creature as myself^ should have won the 
aiR)ctions of otie so fair and sinless as she whose 
young heiiil; throbs with t^anbport when I approach^ 
and whe strives to dissipate the despondency of 
my spirits, by her own innocent gaiety* 

Dbobmbbr dOTB. — I have deceii^ed myself; 
love and happiness are to me indeed a dream* 
I am like a dark and ruined pile, to which the 
verdure of the ivy may impart an outward appear^ 
anoe of freshness^ but cannot chase the dreary 
loneliness that dwells within» Maria has ceased 
to waken in my breast a passion corresponding 
with h(v own, and I fuel a listless indifference to* 
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wards her. My love, compared to that which 
aDimates the bosoms of other men, has been like 
the comet, which, though it may for awhile eclipse, 
with its dazzling light, the ever-burning stars, 
soon passes, and leaves the space it has shone on 
gloomy as before. I have gone too far to retract ; 
in haste to secure that which I thought would con- 
stitute my bliss, I set on foot preparations for our 
union; Maria's bridal robe is already finished, 
and I stand-pledged in the eyes of her family ; if I 
break that pledge, scorn and disgrace will be my 
portion. How shall 1 act ? If the ceremony take 
place, such is my disposition, that my indifference 
may become hatred, and I shall destroy for ever 
the peace and hopes of a lovely girl. One course 
alone wiU enable me to prevent it ; — it must, and 
shall be taken. 

December 3 1st. — I have been, as a vessel, long 
tossed on the waves of worldly strife ; rage on, ye 
billows ! I leave the storm and the tempest be- 
hind, for my pilot is Death, and my haven is the 
grave. I have chosen a strange time to execute 
my purpose : it is the dying hour of the year, and 
in a few short minutes we shall both be no more. 
Many sweet remembrances will be blended with 
the recollections of the departed year, but for me, 
no matter. The poisoned goblet is before me; 
my hand is firm apd steady ; I raise the draught 
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of d«atb to mj lips; tlie potion is swallowed! 
What sound is that whieh swells upon the breeze ? 
it is the merry peal of the bells, and they bring joy 
even to me, for they ring my knelL This deed 
may be termed madness — ^perchance it is so — ^yet 
my mind feels calmer now than ever, and I wel- 
come death, as tiie drowsy waker welccnnes sleep. 
The poison has commeUced its Work; there is a 
swelling and burning at my heart ; my fingers ro* 
fuse to guide my pen. I diiaU soon be 
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T!BE LADY OF MY HEABT. 

Mt love is like a sweet young flower, 

That shrinketh from the eye; 
My love is like a beauteous star. 

That trembleth in the sky: 
My love is fab, yet she doth fear 

That other eyes should see 
The loveliness she would reveal 

To me, and only me. 

I breathe her name in solitude^ 

And not in haunts of men; 
I muse on her when none are nigh. 

In lone and shadowy glen; 
I evesL fear the veiy bereeze 

My secret love should share ; 
I even fear to brealiie her iMme 

Unto the sigjbffig ak. 

We roam at eve by silver streaxos. 
We ahun the glare of day — 

Oh, eyes and dieeks look lovdier &t. 
When viewed by twili^^t gr^. 
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We wander *neaih the golden etan; 

I look on the blue sky. 
Then turn away from heaven to earthy 

And gaze upon her eye. 

We seat ourselves on some green mound, 

And dream of times of old. 
Of minstrers lays, and lady-love. 

Of page, and warrior bold; 
We speak of pilgrim bow'd with age. 

Who sought some lady bright. 
Then casting off his years and weeds, 

Beveal'd her own true knight. 

I tell some legend of the days 

When gallants broke the lance, 
And fought and bled on warlike field. 

For one approving glance ; 
And when is told the high-wrought tale 

Of deeds beheld no more, 
She smiles, and says " Oh, love we not 

As well as they of yore !" 

I loVd her long, but dar'd not hope 

That I her love had won ; 
Yet she that bless'd my dreams by night, 

I waking could not shim : 
I stole one even near her bower. 

Where I might stand unseen. 
And saw the image of my heart, 

'Mid flowers and branches green. 

She knelt, with upraised eyes and hands. 
Like some enchanted dame. 
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And, whispering low, in words of love 

She syllabled my name ; 
I stood entranced, nor spoke nor moVd, 

A statue rooted there. 
Gazing with wilder'd soul on her, 

The maid who knelt in prayer- 

The honey-bee was hastening home. 

With perfume from the flower, 
But sighs more sweet were breathed for me, 

Within that lonely bower : 
A moment, and our lips had met — 

The bright moon saw us part. 
And heard me vow to love till death 

The lady of my heart. 
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LOVER'S TOKENS. 

Take back the tokens of thy love. 
Since change is with thy heart; 

I need not say how long I strove, 
Ere I with them could part. 

Yet why should I retain a token 

Of her whose faith and vows are broken ? 

Take back each fondly-cherish'd scroll, 
Fill'd with sweet thoughts of thine — 

With eager eye and raptur'd soul, 
I've dwelt on every line : 

I could not bear to look on, now. 

The record of each broken vow. 

My heart is not a woman's heart, — 

And if I do not weep, 
Think' Si thou I monm not thus to part ?— 

My grief is all too deep : 
Calmly the deepest waters flow. 
Though many a grave doth lurk below. 

I have not sought thee, to reprove 
Thy young heart's fickleness. 
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1 do not say I spurn thy love — 

No, still I can but bless ; 
I could not doom unto the flame 
Theae records, for they bore thy name. 

I sought thee not to tell thee how 

I've Borrow'd — ^'tis my fate. 
And grief is vain and fruitless now, 

Thou'rt false, I desolate ; 
Thou still wilt laugh 'mid gay and fair, 
Whilst I shall pine in lone despair. 

I sought thee but once more to gaze 

On her Fve lov*d so true ; 
Once more to dream of other days. 

And bid a last adieu : 
*Tis past — ^my task is done — ^we sever, 
And thou and I are twain for ever. 
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A FIDDLERS DREAM. 

" When the power of slumber lies 
On the senses, on the eyes. 
Deeds ne'er seen by waking sights 
Pass before the dreaming wight ; 
Forms fantastic, fancy brings. 
Giving life to lifeless things ; 
And the dreamer heareth word 
Which no other ear hath heard. 
Till, by touch or sound alarmed. 
He by spell no more is charm'd." 

It was in the winter of the year 18 — , when the 
whim of learning the art of fiddling came into my 
head. After searching all the second-hand mnsio 
shops in the town, I at length fixed my attention 
on an instrument, which the vender assured me was 
even belter than when it was new. I drew the 
bow several times across it, and appeared to listen 
to its sounds with all the skill of a consummate 
connoisseur in violins. Of coarse I found fault with 
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it, in order to lower the price, which the seller of 
music had fixed at the encyrmiyux sum of fifteen shil- 
lings. With a good deal of higgling, 1 placed four- 
teen shilings and sixpence on the counter, declaring 
that, rather than give more, I would depart without 
the fiddle. The money was swept into the drawer 
with seeming reluctance, and I marched off with 
the prize under my arm. Whilst within sight of 
the shop, I walked leisurely enough, but, the mo- 
ment I thought myself free from observation, I 
hurried on with as much celerity as a child return- 
ing from a fair with a new toy, which it is all im- 
patience to exhibit before its playmates. When I 
gained my home, having previously purchased a 
note-book, I began my studies with all the eager- 
ness with which people usually enter upon a fresh 
pursuit ; it always being a hundred chances to one 
against their obtaining any degree of perfection. 
In a short time, by dint of constantly annoying the 
ears of all my kindred, I produced a something 
between harmony and discord — 'I must confess it 
was rather inclining towards the latter — ^that, to 
me, sounded like '^ God save the queen,'' though no 
doubt to any one else it would have seemed as 
unlike that air as it was to the hunting chorus in 
^*Der Freischutz." One dull night after having 
thrummed away for several hours, I fell into a 
sound slumber. The subject of my waking thoughtfli 
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took possession of my dreams, and yon maj easily 
imagine my surprise on seeing the fiddle raise it- 
self erect, and after bowing politely, address me in 
the following terms, with rather a harsh Yoice, that 
Yaried, howoYer, as the subject required, from the 
lowest bass to the acutest treble : — 

'' It will appear strange to you, who haYe been 
brought up in the belief that fiddles are destitute 
both of sense and feeling, to hear me address you 
in a somewhat rational discourse. Before I com- 
mence a brief outline of my history, allow me to 
ask you whether it is not almost impossible for 
those of your own species to affect the passions of 
others without being in some degree affected them- 
seWes ; and, to reason from analogy — I know you 
will be sceptical — what is more capable of exciting 
emotion than a fiddle? and why should not we 
ourselYes feel a part of that emotion we ezdte in 
others ? — But to my tale. 

^^ I cannot giYO you an account of my parent* 
age ; for, alas ! our race are outcasts from the 
first period of our existence ; we are sold to'ser- 
Yitude, torn from our fellows, and abandoned by 
our maker. Suffice it to say, my first master 
was major-domo of a theatrical orchestra; and 
the time I passed in his senrice, I account the most 
glorious part of my life. My abilities were dis- 
played amidst the beauteous and the gay, the 
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dazzling brilliancy of lamps, and the magic splen* 
door of scenery. I assumed as much superiority 
oyer my fellow- fiddles as my master did oyer his 
companions ; and my voice was always the loudest 
and most distinct. Sometimes T went through a 
solo, to the delight and astonishment of the whol^ 
house ; and even when acting in concert with the' 
rest, I was always listened to with more attention 
than any other, and all ray acquaintances looked 
upon me as a fiddle of first-rate genius, each pay- 
ing the greatest deference to my opinion. This 
course was too pleasant to last long. By one of 
those unforeseen strokes of destiny so prevalent in 
human affairs, my master was suddenly thrown 
out of his situation, and after several unsuccessful 
attempts to gain another, was obliged to part with 
me in order to procure him the necessary means of 
subsistence, and accordingly, with tears in his 
eyes, he did so. It is impossible to paint the 
grief I felt on finding myself in a second-hand 
music shop, hung amongst a crowd of unfortunates 
like myself; some indeed, were so superannuated as 
to be entirely unfit for any respectable service, 
whilst most of them had been hurled down in the 
height of their pride : and thus it is with life — it 
opens with promise and gladness, and is too often 
followed by blight and sorrow. I do not know 
how long I remained in this abject state, for I 
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becMue Qtkrlj ittdiffarBnt to all -fliai 
log MPpftBd nic^ Mid 1 f onBd my nmHliLntaap aad 
^BCuHiee fa^idlj dee^riqg. Mj £hnB irare ii&- 
UkXHfi^ tome of 197 MrewB were lost, niy Im^ge 
WM» brpken, sod I began to leel all ^le sympbaaaa 
of fto earlj dkaolnlioa, wbcn I was pon^iHed 
b^ ft daxK^ogHDoaateKy wbo, -with a good deal if 
JbWur^ restored me to aJmoet aS mj jirwifnft 
vigour^ BtiJl is my ptime, it was wi& no sbuH 
abtfie of pleaavee thai I Ibosd myaelf resBiiBd 
from obliyiao, aad mj taknta agaia mdaared. bj 
ibe torera of barmoof* I aoon grew as modi 
aliased to mj aecoad master aa I bad been to mj 
first. Oeoerallf anrroonded hy a baj^j baad 
of Mweei ereatarea tripptog to mj mnmc, mj new 
duiiea were of the meet pleaeiDg nature. How> 
erer, I waa doomed to be nnlbrtanate: at the 
expiration of twelre ot tbtrteen months^ my master 
eontrlred to bop off with one of bis female pupils, 
wlio wa« heirefw to twenty thousand pounds. 
No sooner dtd ho gain possession of his wife's 
fortune, than I was told, as an article for which 
be had no further use. Here, were I of a censo- 
rious disposition, I might rail against the ingra- 
titude of man, who no sooner arrives at wealth 
and afiluenoe, tlmn he casts off the companions 
of hii lesa prosperous days ; but I know enough 
of the world to be aware that the complaints 
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and revilings of tbe helpless are seldom, if e^er, 
attended with any result, except that of prodacing 
contempt. From this time my life has been a 
continued succession of misfortunes. I will not 
tire your patience by describing tbe low scenes 
I was witness to whilst in the services of a com- 
mon tap-room fiddler, and a ballad- singer,— for 
they chiefly consisted of pictures of human degra- 
dation and Yulgar inebriety, which I, though 
reputed to be bereft of reason, could not avoid 
beholding with loathing and disgust. Nothing 
can equal the tortures I have felt from the 
scraping of fiddling students, all commencing with 
as much eagerness as yourself, and all, in the course 
of a few weeks, throwing me aside. But I will 
no longer protract a worthless existence — my 
resolution is fixed — nay, hold me not — you striye 
in vain to divert me from my purpose — thus will I 
put a period to my suflFerings." 

Here the fiddle, in a paroxysm of grief and des-- 
pair, precipitated itself from the table, and was 
shivered to pieces. The noise of its fall awoke 
me, and I found that in my efforts to save it, I 
had actually dashed it to the ground, where it lay 
a mere wreck of its former self. Thus ended my 
dream, and my propensity for fiddling. 
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i SIT BESIDE HER IN THE HALL. 

I BIT beside her in the hall^ 

I gaze upon her face> 
And while she sweetly smiles on all, 

No smile for me I trace; 
I seek the presence I should shun — 

Alas, how hard his lot. 
Who cannot choose but cling to one 

Who heeds, who loves him not! 

I breath'd my passion in her ear. 

With fervent look and word. 
And ajB I spoke 'mid hope and fear, 

XJnmov'd my tale she heard; 
And then she told, with alter'd look, 

That all must be forgot, — 
Her chilling glance I could not brook — 

Alas, she lov'd me not! 

I dreamt of her at dead of night, 
Her lips to mine seemed prest. 

My soul was fiU'd with love's own light, 
I clasp'd her to my breast ; 
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I ask'd if she would be my bride, 

And bless' d my happy lot, 
But when we reach'd the altar's side. 

She said she lov'd me not. 

I do not blame her just decree^ 

^Tis meet that we should part. 
No ray of hope remains for me — 

Another claims her heart ; 
Tet still I linger where she dwells, 

I cannot quit the spot, 
Though all I see and hear but tells 

She heeds, she loves me not« 
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THE RUINED MAN. 

With agony, with sorrow, and with pride. 
He lifted his wan eyes upon the bride^ 
And eaid, ' Ib this thy &ith f 

Shelut. 



"Wb dashed rapidly along the well-paved streets 
of the metropolis ; the lamps shone brigbUj, and 
the windows of the shops sent forth streams of 
clear and dazzling light. It was a cold winter 
sight. The pale moon, and the trembling stars 
gleamed above us, and what with the splendour of 
the ever-burning orbs of heaven, and the mimic 
stars of earth, a radiance was shed over the scene, 
which made the glorious city appear to me a place 
of gladness and rejoicing. Crowds of people 
were hurrying through the streets, all apparently 
intent on business of emergency; and the em- 
poriums of commerce, the magnificent buildings, 
and the stately domes, which every where greeted 
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ine, forced me to exclaim " Can this famed 

and beautiful London be the abode of want, and 
the habitation of wretchedness? can squalid misery 
and lean starvation here find an abiding place ? — 
Surely not." Thus do we reason, when we look 
on the surface of things, when we content our^ 
selves with what is presented to casual observa-^ 
tion. Alas, how deceitful are external appear- 
ances ! Many a countenance has a glad and 
smiling look, whilst the heart of its owner is 
bursting with bidden sorrow ; we gaze on the dia- 
mond with admiration, and think not of the toil 
and suffering which has given to it its beauty ; 
the stream flashes onwards with a pleasant mur- 
mur,-: — we dream not that death lies hidden beneath 
its waters. 

The mail stopped, and my delusion faded away. 
A host of wretched beings pressed round the pas- 
sengers, anxious to earn a trifling pittance, by 
carrying away their luggage. There was one man 
who stood aloof from the rest; he thrust not him- 
self forward to offer his services, yet his eye fol- 
lowed, with a longing and envious gaze, those who 
bad succeeded in procuring employment. I pushed 
aside his more obtrusive companions, and proposed 
that he should bear away my trunk. He eagerly 
accepted my offer, and walked on before me with 
his burden. We had not proceeded many yards 
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ere I perceiyed that his strength yvaa uneqaal to 
the taek which he had undertaken; his steps 
began to totter under his load ; he staggered, and 
fell at full length on the pavement. I conveyed 
him to a neighbouring tavern, where he remained 
for some time in a sort of stupor. Never shall I 
forget his famine^stricken appearance. He could 
not be thirty years of age, — and his clothes, which 
had evidently seen better days, hung in rags about 
his attenuated frame. His features were almost 
absolutely fleshless, and his eyes seemed as though 
starting from their sockets. By degrees his senses 
returned; he gazed wildly around him, and en-- 
deavoured to speak, but his voice was inaudible. 
With difficulty we distinguished the word '^ food." 
I procured him some provisions; he seized them 
with avidity, and devoured them with the most 
greedy voracity. When he had finished his meal, 
he observed my eyes bent on him in astonishment. 
*^ I had not tasted food for three days," he mut- 
tered, and burst into tears. Before I left the 
house, I gave directions that every care should 
be taken of the unfortunate being, and proper 
nourishment given to him. To ensure the fulfil- 
ment of my orders, I deposited my purse in the 
bands of the landlord. 

I visited the man on the following day, and 
found him confined to his bed from debility and 
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disease. In conyersation he displayed much know- 
ledge and intelligence ; bis language was elegant 
and refined, and the more I conversed with him, 
the more I was astonished, when I thought of the 
low and degraded state in which I had found him. 
He continued to grow daily worse ; medicine had 
no effect on him, and the physician, whom I had 
engaged to attend him, assured me that it was im- 
possible he could recover. His constitution was 
completely worn out. I often requested him to 
inform me what had reduced him to the state of 
poverty in which I beheld him. At first he evaded 
my questions, but a few days previous to his death 
— ^for he died in the retreat I had provided Inm-— 
he consented to relate to me a portion of the events 
of his life. His tale made at the time a strong 
impression on me, and when I left him I commit* 
ted it to paper. It was as follows : — 

*' I was born in affluence ; you see how I am 
about to die. No matter. You have been kind 
to me, and I have not the means of repaying you. 
You wish me to relate to you the particulars of my 
fall from wealth to poverty, and I will endeavour 
to obey you ; yet even from you I must conceal my 
name, for I would not that they who once called 
themselves my friends, should possess a clue to lead 
them to a knowledge as to how I died. When I 
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am dead, inscribe on my coffin only these words — - 
' A Ruined Man' ; deposit me in some lonely burial 
ground, and let me rot in obscurity. 

My parents were rich, and I was brought up in 
indolence and luzi}ry. I was liberally educated, 
and reading was one of my greatest delights. My 
favourite playmate was a beautiful girl, who was 
also the child of wealthy parents. We played, 
read, danced, and sang together, until we grew too 
old to indulge in the familiarities of childhood. 
Our respective mothers suddenly fancied that there 
was something improper in our being so frequently 
in each other's company, and they therefore read 
us separate lectures on the subject. Suddenly, too, 
our own feelings underwent a change. I no longer 
kissed the lips of my playmate with the same 
careless freedom as formerly, and, in fact, she now 
began to repol such freedoms, with a face crimsoned 
with blushes. This all seemed to me mighty odd, 
and I was rather at a loss to account for it. I felt 
quite tremulous if any one mentioned her name, 
and this was a sensation which until lately I had 
been a stranger to. I knew a little of drawing, 
and one day in sport I had sketched her likeness ; 
this had been thrown aside, but now I sought it 
out, and regarded it as a treasure. Since I was 
debarred from kissing the original, I took a fancy 
for kissing the likeness. This state of things could 
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Hot last long. Sometbing besides friendsbip must 
be at the bottom of this, thought I ; so I began to 
ruminate, and after a few hours' meditation, dis- 
covered that I was over head and ears in love. 
Big with this discovery, I sought my former play- 
mate, and communicated to her the result of my 
ruminations. It needed not any great degree of 
rhetoric to convince her of the important fact ; and 
accordingly, from that time, we were sworn lovers. 
This happened in my sixteenth year — my mistress 
had not reached fifteen. Our intercourse now 
daily grew of a mere tender nature ; when we were 
only friends we loved to roam over sunny hills and 
vales, chasing butterflies, or gathering wild roses, and 
this we then thought the height of enjoyment ; but 
we now had joys and delights of a di£Perent cha- 
racter. We loved to wander in the moonlight, to 
stray by murmuring streams, to listen to nightin- 
gales, and to praise the beauty of the stars. 
We now were enamoured of silence, though for- 
merly our tongues were constantly in motion ; and 
we sometimes sat for hours, gazing in, each other's 
eyes, intensely happy, yet fearful of speaking, lest 
words should break the spell that bound us. I 
took a pleasure in disfiguring trees with the initials 
of her name, and sat up at nights, writing sonnets 
on her loveliness, wherein I almost exhausted 
Nature's calendar, to find comparisons for her 
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charms. Thus ran the world away, nntil I was abaui 
nineteen. My mistress was then taken bmn me to 
be introduced amongst the circles of fashion, and 
exhibit her beanty in town, as all well-bred young 
ladies are expected to do. Yows were exchanged, 
and tears were shed on both sides ; however, the 
decree for our separation was passed, and neither 
vows nor tears had power to alter it. The car- 
riage rolled up to the gate, my mistress stepped 
into it, the horses swept on, and I stood gazing 
towards the route of the vehicle, long after the white 
hand and waving handkerchief of her I loved had 
vanished from my view. I dried my eyes, heaved 
a deep sigh, and returned, with a heavy heart, to 
my father s house. I shut myself in my chamber, 
and wrote a poem on the subject. I could not for 
several days eat at meal times, and I was only 
happy when asleep, for I saw my mistress in my 
dreams. 

^* My father wished me to make choice of a 
profession, and I was at a loss what to choose. 
I was not knave enough for a lawyer, h3rpo- 
crite enough for a parson, or pragmatical enough 
for a physician ; besides I should be sufficiently 
rich to live in idleness : but my father's will 
was absolute, and he had decided that all young 
gentlemen should have a profession, so I was 
compelled to make up my mind to be some- 
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thing or other. I made choice of a soldiers 
life, partly because I tliought a red coat would 
become me, and partly because I had an ar- 
dent love for my king and country, and afaonkl 
have liked nothing better than to defeat their foes. 
My father purchased me a commission, and my 
regiment was shortly afterwards ordered abroad to 
join in the campaigns of the Peninsula. 

** I went up to town before I left England, to 
see my mistress, and to assure her of my fidelity. 
I found her seated in a fashionable drawing-room, 
surrounded by a group of well -dressed young 
men, who all seemed candidates for her smiles. I 
could scarcely think it possible that twelve 
months should have effected so great a change in 
her. She was tastefully and elegantly attired, 
and dispensed her favours with an easy and aristo- 
cratic air, that perfectly surprised me. I should 
have hesitated to approach her, — ^but no sooner did 
the servant announce my name, than sbe started 
from the languid attitude in which she sat, and 
ran towards me with a frank expression of joy in 
her countenance, that assured me her heart was 
still my own. I conducted her to her seat, and 
took my place by her side. The crowd of flat<* 
terers, finding themselves now unnoticed, soon slunk 
away. She presented me with a beautiful ivory 
miniature of herself, and promised to write to me 
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often. Again we parted, and I left England with 
a light heart. 

'^ Every inddent connected with the behaviour 
of our troops in the memorable Peninsular cam- 
paigns, has been laid before the public, and I do 
not mean to trouble you with any repetitions. 
I will not boast of my own conduct; I shall 
merely say I did my duty, and obtained promo- 
tion. My mistress kept her promise of often 
writing to me, and the perusal of her letters was 
my chief source of delight. My military duties 
were of short duration. Ere I had attained my 
twenty -first year, my fiither died, and my presence 
was required at home. I returned, was warmly 
welcomed by my first love, sold my commission, 
and took possession of my estate. 

*^ I now commenced my career as a man of 
fashion, and attended my mistress to balls, con- 
certs, and parties innumerable. We went through 
an eternal round of visiting, waltzing, quadrillin^ 
and singing. Preparations were set on foot for our 
marriage. I sold my estate in the country, to 
purchase another, which was more to my taste. 

^' The title deeds to the property were prepared, 
and a day was fixed for their execution and the 
payment of the purchase money. I was seated 
by my mistress, at a party held by a lady of birth, 
speaking of the wedding dress which was intended 
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ito grace my future bride, when a note was delivered 
to me by a servant I was going to thrust it into 
my pocket without looking at the contents, but the 
words "Read it immediately," met my eye on the 
outside ; and, apologising to my mistress, I broke 
the seal. I saw the import of the communication 
at a glance ; it was to inform me that a rumour 
was in circulation, that the bankers in whose hands 
my whole fortune was lodged, had stopped pay- 
ment. I sat for a moment motionless as a statue ; 
then the room appeared to whirl round with me ; 
I felt almost suffocated, and large drops of per- 
spiration burst from my forehead. I uttered some 
indistinct words, seized my hat, and rushed from 
the house. Oh, ill-luck flies apace — the news was 
true, and I was a beggar ! 

"The next day I called at the abode of my 
mistress, but my progress was checked by a ser- 
vant, who coldly replied,^ — * Not at home,' though 
I knew the fellow lied, and I had previously been 
a welcome visitor at all hours. This was even a 
greater shock than the loss of my fortune. I thought 
I had known her heart too well ; I had deemed 
that if all the world beside looked coldly on me, 
she would be unchanged. It was not so ; I was a 
bankrupt both in love and fortune. I sought my 
lonely home, and retired to my chamber, muttering 
curses on her perfidy. I took from my bosom 
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her loDg-cberished miniature, and dashed it to 
atoms. 

" I sacceeded in rescuing a few thousands from 
the wreck of my wealth, but it mattered not — 
the restoration of all would not have availed now. 
I had trusted in woman, and had been deceived. — 
Fool ! — woman's faith write it on the waves of 
ocean. My mother was dead, and I felt glad that 
she had not lived to witness my fall. I sought the 
gaming-table, as a relief from my mind's anguish. 
I played recklessly, and my thousands were soon 
diminished to hundreds. I drowned the remem- 
brance of my losses in wine : and thus my days 
were spent in dissipation, and my nights in 
gaming. I was to sink still lower. It was said 
my mistress was to marry a baronet, — a fool, but 
wealthy. In an obscure part of the church I wit- 
nessed, unseen, the ceremony, for I was determined 
to let my eyes avouch the cursed fact. I saw it, 
and I vowed revenge ; I cared for nought, would 
stick at nought ; no, not even murder. I fur- 
nished myself with a pistol, and stopped the car- 
riage of my rival on his wedding-night. I would 
have discharged my weapon at his head, but it 
missed fire. I regretted I had not another. I 
was seized, but my merciful rival would not urge 
my committal for the crime ; he simply accused 
me of madness, and caused me to be confined in an 
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hospital for idiots. Here, the brooding over my 
miserable fate, and the horrid sights and sounds I 
saw and heard, drove me really, desperately mad. 
I made the whole building echo with my howls. 
Stripes and chains were my daily portion. When 
I became too weak to indulge in those paroxysms, 
I was discharged. 

'^ Where to go I knew not. All shunned me, 
all avoided my path ; they were right ; why 
should they not ? I was a ruined, friendless, 
miserable being, blighted in my hopes, broken in 
health and spirit, and destitute of a penny where- 
with to buy a morsel of food. They were right 
to shun me then, for ^' what advantage could they 
hope from me ?" For a day and night I was with- 
out sustenance, and that day and night I spent 
near the dwellings of those who had known me in 
other times ; and bitterly did I smile to see them 
pass by me without deigning to cast a glance on 
the starving beggar. Tlie second day 1 directed 
my steps towards the abode of my false mistress. 
I had not lingered long near it when I saw her 
husband, the hated destroyer of my reason, come 
into the street. My heart bounded with revived 
hope. I tracked his steps until we reached a 
lonely spot. I then sprung upon him ; I saw he 
knew me not; I breathed my name in his ear. 
' Am I road V I said, — ' if 1 am, who made me 
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80 ? Villain, the curse of my madness be upon 
thee r I grasped him convulsively by the throat. 
He called aloud for help, and consigned me to a 
prison ; not because I had attempted his destine^ 
tion, but because I was homeless and a beggar. 

^^ During my misery and my madness, I had 
never parted with the letters which I had received 
when abroad from my mistress. I always bore 
them about my person, — ^for I felt a wild delight in 
thinking that so abject a thing as myself possessed 
tokens of love, and words of burning affection, itt«- 
scribed by the hand of a proud and well-born 
beauty. I now prevailed on my gaoler to forward 
to the faithless woman a packet containing the 
memorials of her guilt. I told her that I had be^i 
mad, that I was now the inmate of a prison, and 
the companion of felons. I told her that I exulted 
in my degradation, for she had been its author, and 
the vengeance of Heaven would crush her for it. I 
bade her read the damned scrolls I sent her, in the 
brilliance of a luxurious drawing-room, to her titled 
husband, and tell him that, he to whom she once 
plighted her faith, was the mate of the vilest crimi- 
nals, the tenant of a dark and loathsome cell — 
placed there hy him. 

*' She procured my release, and when my dun- 
geon gates opened for me, the keeper deposited a 
purse of gold in my hands, the produce of her bounty. 
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I took the money ; I was without a coin or a friend 
in the world ; I knew not where to get a morsel of 
bread; but I hastened towards a river, with the 
▼ile dross in my hand, and cast it into the water. 
I would starve, die, perish in the public streets, 
rather than exist on her charity. Thus did I live 
for three days, unsheltered by a roof, and without 
food ; but, oh, nought subdues the soul like hunger 
' — ^none but a wretch like me can conceive the 
craving, the gnawing agony of a famishing man. 
Yon saw me ; you offered me the means of relief, 
and nature triumphed ; I accepted your offer — you 
know the rest ; I am now what yon see me, an 
outcast, djing in an obscure tavern, my very bed of 
death furnished by a stranger." 
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THE KESTORATION OF CHABLES THE SBOOXP. 

A HIGH'BOBV and a beaateooa crowd 

YilU balcony and tower. 
To look upon the gay and proud. 

On England*a banish'd flower ; 
Htmnge aounda of joy are on thd ait> 
And many a plighted maiden fiEur, 
With throbbing heart and smothered aghy 
Qazea with an expectant ey e, 
And waits for him to her most dear, 
Her brave and courtly cavalier. 

1* 

Banners are streaming to the breeze. 

And brazen trumi)ets ring. 
And ahouta — ^yet not alone of these . 

Thinka the returning king: 
Hia thoughts are straying from the scene, 
From what is now to what hath been ; 
When death hung o*er the royal head. 
And far from throne and home he fled. 
His sceptre but a broken brand, — 
A rebel ruler o'er the land 1 
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And where is he whose arm of might 

Bul'd with an iron sway ? 
Gone like a troubled dream of night 

Before th' approach of day ; 
The feeble heir he leaves behind. 
Reft of his father's giant mind. 
Lost, dead to glory and to fame. 
Inherits but his father^s name : 
Like a small water^s hidden course, 
Obscure, though ocean be its source. 



They come, they come, a noble throng. 

The loyal and the true, — 
And now the monarch glides along, 

Girt by his chosen few ; 
But many eyes will look in vain 
To find, amid that splendid train. 
The kindred forms that left their homey 
With banish'd royalty to roam. 
That clung to him they could not save. 
Their recompense — an exile's grave : 

Spring-buds on every path are strew'd 

A sweet and lovely group> 
As virgins lxt>ugbt from, solitude. 

In the world's gaze to droop ; 
And prancing chargers paw the ground. 
Scattering those pale young blossoms rounds 
And snowy plumes are fluttering by. 
Pure as the white clouds of the sky ; 
And nod, and snule, and wave of hand„ 
Are welcoming that joyous band. 
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All, all is bri^t and glorioos now. 

No traces of the past ; 
But ikaa it is with all below. 

Where nought is doomed to last : 
One moment dark, the next all bright — 
Alternate bloom, alternate bli^t; 
The son of aire stmck hesdleaa down^ 
Now call'd from banishment to crown: 
A fitting type of human state, — 
Sad record of a monarch's fate! 
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ON THE DEATH OP A YOUNG LADY, 

T&E star we gaze on, from our sight may fade. 
The loveliest flower be blighted, and decay' d. 
The joyous fawn may perish in its glee. 
The dove be stricken in its wanderings free. 

Weep, Beauty, weep! thy fiedrest form hath fled; 
Mourn, Virtue, mourn; thy &YOurite. child is dead;, 
Weep ye for innocence, weep ye for truth. 
Mourn ye for loveliness, mourn ye for youth. 

Sleep, gentle girl, wht should we mourn thy doom? 
Why weep to lay thee in the silent tomb! 
Vain are our tears, vainly do we repine — 
Qrief still is ours, but happiness is thine! 

Sweet saint ! yes, gone from earth, such is thy fate^ 
Whilst here we linger sad and desolate; 
Frail are the things that claim our earthly love — 
Thy joys are lasting in thy home above.. 

Oh I never 1 never ! did a brighter form 
Seek the cold dwelling of the loathsome worm f 
h 2 
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Itoiign'd and pure — ^when pass'd thy last fiunk 
A ululoHfl virgin aought the arms of death ! 



Tlio hoimohold group assemble round the 
Whoro Into uprose the sound of lau^biog nurth; 
And thou art wanting, with thy voice so glad — 
l^liy kindred miss thee, and their hearts are 



KiUl many a tear hath dimm*d thy mother's eye, 
lluit thoU| the young and dearly loVd, should 
And droop'd in woe the spirit of thy sire, 
To MOO the daughter of his hope expire. 

Thy Nlister, too, the &ir and graceful one,^ 
liOUg will she miss thee, long in musings lone. 
Think of the form that by her side did stray,— 
Tho good, the beautiful, the kind, the gay I 
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MEDITATIONS ON AN OLD HAT. 

Talk not to me of the rewards attendant upon 
long attachments, and the gratitude awaiting those 
who have served faithfully ; I boldly assert that 
all, or almost all, are glad to get rid of an old ser- 
vant, and supply the vacancy with a new one. In 
support of my assertion, I ask, what object is uni- 
versally more dreaded or despised than an old hat ? 
and, on the contrary, what is more treasured and 
honoured than a new one ? A new hat is carefully 
preserved from the '^ pelting of the pitiless storm ;' ' 
yea, even a gloomy cloud will drive its owner into 
the nearest shelter, in order to keep its sleek cover- 
ing and glossy hue from being tainted by a single 
spot ; and when its master at last reaches his home 
how tenderly does he brush it with the sleeve o 
his coat! With what an eye of minute curio- 
sity does he examine its every part, to see whether 
it has sustained the slightest injury; and when, 
with a glad heart, he finds it still faultless, how 
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carefally does he place it in its paper tenement f 
Alas ! how different is the fate of an old hat f 
After having, in its plenitude of youth and beauty, 
served as a shield and guardian to the temple of 
the mind ; after having, perchance, bj adding its 
strength to the thickness of its masters skull, pre- 
served him from the attack of some midnight ruf- 
fian ; after having protected and saved him, harm- 
less, from the blows of the drunken brawl, and the 
desoending staves of the policemen ; after having, 
by its shining and fiishionable appearance, gained 
him admittance into the gayest circles of society ; 
I say, after having performed these, and number- 
less other pieces of service equally important — ^whei> 
billing into decay, abroad it is exposed by its un- 
grateful master to all the inclemencies of the sea- 
son — to the rain, the blast, or the snow; and at 
home it is thrown carelessly aside, and obliged ta 
yield to the rude kicks and buffets of unfeeling ser- 
vants. Nay, sometimes, when its place has been 
occupied by a spruce rival, it is forced again to 
appear on duty, and exercise its functions through- 
out the dreariness of a rainy day, while the new 
comer glides on, and basks amidst the sunshine 
and gladness of blue skies. 

A man with an old hat steals along, in the broad 
light of day, almost like an escaped convict, afraid 
of being recognised ; and would, if possible, never 
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quk his own walls, except shrouded by the murky 
night, that concealer of threadbare garments, and 
cloak of evil practices. A friend or acquaintance, 
on the opposite side of the street^ he pretends not 
to see, for fear he should be seen in return, and 
have to cross to him, when all attempts to conceal 
the defects of his upper covering he well knows 
would be in vain. ]f a titter be heard in the 
street, while he is passing, he dares not turn his 
head either to one side or the other, for he beeves 
it to be at the expense of his hat, and consequently, 
with a face glowing with the ruby tint of shame 
and vexation, he quickens his pace, muttering a 
curse on the supposed ohject of ridicule. All the 
pretty females, with whom he is intimate, he shuns^ 
as though they were his mortal foes, and would 
rather go a mile out of his road than run the risk 
of meeting one of thern^ Though, when his '^ old 
hat was new," he was the most gallant of men, he 
now dares venture nothing more, at furthest, than 
a side-long glance at the sweet forms and faces 
that pass over this lower world, like earthly comets, 
lighting all susceptible hearts with the blaze of 
passion. If he enter an ino, almost before he has 
passed the door, his hat is in his hand; not through 
his extraordinary politeness, but merely to hide it 
from observing eyes ; he next looks around the 
room for a retired comer, or dark nook, and, if he 
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can find one obscure enough, there the hat is de- 
posited, but he would rather place it under the 
table than on it. He has generally met with some 
illiberal remark from the vulgar, or some slight 
from a ci-derant friend ; therefore, if he has, by 
any means an opportunity (and he will, on no ac- 
count let an occasion slip) he rails at the ignorance 
ef the lower orders, and the pride of upstarts ; 
then he forces a laugh at the folly oi being in- 
fluenced by exterior appearances, and casting an 
anxious look to the comer where is deposited the 
article that has occasioned this discourse, he sip» 
his malt liquor, with something of satisfaction at 
have thus given vent to the bitterness of his feel- 
ings. When, however, the hat is in reality unfit 
for any manner of service on the head, it is made 
to serve the heel ; for often does its thrifty master, 
annihilating every vestige of its former shape, con- 
vert it into a sock. Thus, to the last, does it still 
endeavour to preserve the understanding; and thus» 
though soulless itself do its remains occupy a place 
betwixt two soles ; the sole of the foot, and the sole 
of the shoe. 

Gentle reader ! do not toss up thy nose, and 
turn away with an air of contempt from this little 
sketch of the vicissitudes of an old hat ; for, even 
from so trifling a subject, thou may est draw a 
moral lesson for thine own conduct through life ! 
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Thou hast seen how prone man is to despise in 
adversity, those whom he has honoured in pros- 
perity ; then let thy mind be prepared, and thy 
spirit strengthened, to bear up against the evils of 
thy destiny ; instead of yielding tamely, like that 
which is senseless and inanimate, to the scorn and 
contumely that may encompass thee. Thou hast 
seen how the ruined hat, in its final and worst 
misfortune, though to the mortification of its body, 
labours for the good of the sole, and verily I say 
unto thee, ^' Go thou and do likewise." 
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OH, WELL I LOVE MY OENTLE MAID. 

Oh, well I love my gentle maid. 

For she is young and fair; 
Her eye is as the summer sky. 

Like mom-clouds is her hair; 
Her voice is tuneful as a bird's. 

Her step is light and free. 
And better far than all besides. 

She dearly loveth me. 

I chose my love from out the crowd 

Of beauty and of youth ; 
I chose her for her loveliness, 

I chose her for her truth ; 
I never cease to bless that hour. 

When first I chanced to see 
Tlie graceful and the beauteous one 

Who dearly loveth me, 

Tis not amid a festive group 
My love doth seem most fair. 
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She best becomes ihe cheerful hearth. 

And well I love her there; 
For, oh, 'twas in her quiet home — 

A maid's sweet sanctuary — 
That first I won her sinless heart. 

And knew her love for me. 



It may be wrong — ^I cannot brook 

That each rude eye should greet 
The brightness of her fawn-like glance. 

Her form and features sweet; 
Oh, no ! I would that her dear charms 

Should all mine own charms be, 
I would not lose one glance of hers 

Who dearly loveth me. 



I do not think a vHsh of hers 

To others e'er can stray — 
I know I am h^r dream by nighty 

Her thought throughout the day^ 
But as the miser hides his gold. 

His soul's divinity. 
So would I hide from eyes of man 

The maid who loveth me. 



^Tis sweet to know a treasure mine. 
Which none beside can share ; 

*Tis sweet to think that beauty's lips 
Are mov'd for me in pray'r ; 

*Tis sweet when she doth soothe my woe, 
Or light my hours of glee— • 

M 
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Oh^ well I loTe the gentle maid 
Who dearly loyeth me. 



CANZONET. 

There is a place where the forest bougba 

Bend do¥ni to a quiet stream. 
And, 80 lovdy it looks in its bright repose;. 

That it seems as 'twere wrapt in a dream ; 
The water-lily uplifts its head 

In that sweet and pleasant home. 
Like a living pearl in a silyer bed. 

Or a bell of the wave's white foam ; 
There comes not a sound on the passing auy 

Save the young bird's cheerful call—* 
Beloved one 1 wilt thou meet me there^ 

When the shadows of even figJl? 

There is a bower in that peaceful spot, 
• Which some fond hand hath wrought. 
Where the £9et of the worldling enter not. 

Sacred to love and thought ; 
Full many fair flowers beside it sigh. 

And the myrtle around it creeps. 
The breese becomes sweet as it floateth by. 

And the bee in its roses sleeps ; 
The stars alone will our secrets share. 

Unseen and unheard by all. 
Beloved one ! wilt thou meet me there,. 

When the shadows of even fall ? 
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REMINISCENCES, 

Oh, well I remember the far-off time. 

When I lov'd up the forest-tree to climb. 

And toss on its branches to and fro. 

Like a sprite whose home was the leafy bough : 

Kot a bird of the air, that floated by. 

With its merry song, was more happy than I; 

60 free was my spirit, so buoyant and light, 

t deem'd I could follow the bird in its flight. 

Like a wild-deer I flew up the steepest hill. 
And cool'd my hot blood at the singing rill; 
Or I leap'd in the waters so cool and bright. 
And the torrent stemmed, in my youthful might. 
When the wind, like an imtam'd horse, rush'd past, 
1 lov'd to be out in the whirling blast. 
And, perch*d on the brow of a craggy rock, 
1 laugh'd aloud at the tempest's shock. 

By bubbling brook, and in leafy boVr, 
Full oft did I pass the enchanted hour. 
Whilst mine eyes on the wond'rous page did pore. 
That told of romantic, and magic lore; 
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T!U I started op, vith a swdliiig faraat^ 

Ajid docui 'd me a wamar, wiiii lanee in rest; 

Or dw lamp of Ala<1dm I held m my hand. 

And Its alaroB were awaitmg thoir maaiei^s oominand. 

Those yisi<ana haTa paaif d, and I wander now, 

Witii a sober pace, and a tiuMi^hAfal farow; 

I liave draok of the fomitams of liring tibon^t, 

Azid ^o lore of the worid ha;ve moet dearij bought; 

But my heart leape op with a thiiU of joj, 

Wbea boanda before me acme h^^y boy, 

Aitd I think of die days that hare long since fled, 

LikA a mounMr who aaghs fiir the lost and dead. 
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THE FAREWELL. 

Oh^ &re thee well ! — heed not my sigh. 

The ofi&pring of a broken heart; 
Mind not the dimness of mine eye. 

Though from its burning tear-drops start; 
Think not upon my sunken cheek. 

Deem it consumption's slow decay; 
Oh! look not on my form so weak. 

Soon from the earth 'twill pass away. 
I know thou art another^s now. 

Thou feelest now another flame. 
Another claims thy lasting yow. 

Whilst I alone am still the same; 
Tes, still I love, aa true, as well. 

As when I press'd thy cheek. 
And thy bright eyes would fondly tell 

The love thou could'st not speak. 
Still can I gaze upon that &oe. 

That beautiful and gentle eye. 
That £Bury form, so full of grace. 

Those cheeks with shame the roses* dye : 
That face still seems so tree of guile. 

That, doting Btill| again I seek 
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Tii isd ^fae .pad. tfaB 

Box tB is vaut — I JOB noc 

The welooTse tfaeva ms vans to 
Thv '^lufi dye suli a hrrffrc bat 

Is tbac iev znnee whicfa. bam*d <m MS > 
^ ^m the Touthnxl iremiar 9 miaul 

Visions -jf li^t and joy depart; 
Prsis^ii::^ .md leaving !ionsfat hrhind, 

:Save what is pictxir^d cm the bovt : — 
So onto me, thy loat lore be; 

And 4houid*ac tfaoa^ in. tfaj boBOkj^a bioam. 
When I jm ^na e ar timik of oh^ 

uh .' dhtid au GOBT i^od. nqp ttmb. 
Oh ! ^uUy nii« liiy loTdly o^v^ 

Oh ! wet not tfaoa that chaak ■> fiar, 
Rtt let this check thj boaomTs a^k — 

I shall be free from. earthly eace; 
y or weep nor d^;h» fi>r I mmid not 

Sorrow i!or me should ever dwell 
With the<^ thou^ fHifchlwa — but Sxgfat 

Be all tuy ««MB in thk frnrarell! 
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LINES ON A TOMB, 

THB mSOBIFTION OV WHIOH WAS EFFAOBD BT TIME. 

O HOUSE of death! thou mouldering tomb. 

Thou marble palace of the dead. 
Whom hast thou shut up in thy womb, 

Thou monument of grandeur fled ? 
Vain was his hope who put his trust 

In thee for lasting fiime ; 
For thou art hasfning to the dust> 

Like him whose titled name 
Was once emblazon'd on thy side. 
Who on thee trusted, when he died. 

To tell posterity his fame. 
The lines have faded from thy brow, 

He thought would tell his worth ; 
His pride and power, where is it now ? 

Qone to its parent — earth ! 
On thee let pomp and wealth now gaze, 

And tell them this their lot — 
To live awhile in hireling praise. 

Then die, for aye forgot. 



:fW> 



And thon, tfaaifc 
Thou hoidafl 
Thou coo wilt 'luifikij' 
Thou n»iie ot* a 
( *niiuijied to dmii t 
>'o more wiit dx til' oi 
And the laquiiklii^ 
J'qc tiiee, Jii o'er ck 
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WOMAN'S LOVE. 

Oh, woman's love's a holy light 

And when 'tis kindled ne'er can die. 
It lives — ^though treachery and slight 

To quench the constant flame may try. 
Like ivy, where it grows, 'tis seen 

To wear an everlasting green : 
Like ivy, too, 'tis found to cling 

Too often round a worthless thing ! " 

Anozt. 



Of all the passions, there is none more holy, and 
less subject to change, than woman's love. It is an 
evergreen of the heart — a flower blooming in sun or 
tempest — a thing imperishable amidst the perishiDg. 
Though the object of woman's affection may 
prove base and unworthy of her, still she wavers 
not, still she is unchanged ; clinging to him in pros- 
perity and adversity. Man may love fondly, de- 
votedly, yet his love b subject to many temporary 
cessutions ; in the absence of her to whom he has 
M 2 
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hopes for the false one's return, and ever doomed 
to find her wishes fruitless, and her hopes termi* 
nating in disappointment. 

I have said that woman's love is unchangeable ; 
but I do not mean to include in my assertion that 
portion of the sex who are a kind of female cox- 
combs, and flirt and parley with every dashing 
f^ow they meet ; and who, in reality, are incapable 
of loving truly, and consequently cannot feel the 
efiects of love. I am here only spealdng of that 
retired class of beings, who are brought up under 
the eyes of their parents, and restrained from 
frequenting those fashionable balls and assemblies, 
where all sorts of frivolity, wantonness, and 
debauchery, are practised without distinction, both 
by men and women. I have known instances of 
eyes growing dim, and cheeks &ding, from blasted 
affection; and, at the present time, I am well 
'acquainted with a lovely girl, who is hastening to 
her last abode ; and the cause of her decay, I am 
convinced, proceeds entirely from slighted love. 

I shall just relate another case, which has fallen 
under my observation. Such <»rcnmstances are 
often occurring, and the worid regards them as 
things of no import ; i^ however, this simple re- 
cord should int^nest one reader ; if it should call 
forth the gentle glow of pity in one breast, I shall 
have achieved my end, and shall rest contented. 
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Emma F , aad mjadi wan phfutui ia 

infanoy, and our cbildidk fntmUap btammd 
with oar yean, thoogh it ncfwv gieir mto Iwsl 
I hare often heard it asserted thafc fnendship can* 
not exist between the sexes, without paitakiag of 
a warmer feeling ; bat this aasertioii is naAwme. I 
felt the deepest interest in the wd&re ol 
yet I could have seen her united to a 
man, without a sigh, nay even with gladness. She 
was my confidant ; in her breast I deposited all 
my little secrets, and her advice wss my gvido in 
the mo*)t important matters. When abont the 
age of eighteen, she was addressed by a yooag 
man of the name of Elwin ; he was of a good 
ft^mily, but I soon learned that his forinne was 
small, and that he was exceedingly dissipated. 
With grief I saw that the attachment he professed 
for Emma was returned, and the first opportunity 
I met with, I acquainted her with the reports I 
bad heard of his character. I was in hopes this 
would have broken off their connexion, instead of 
which I found them together more frequently than 
before ; and I could plainly perceive that Emma 
strove to avoid me, and that her looks and manner 
were colder to me, since our conversation on the 
subject of her lover s demerits. His influence over 
her every day became stronger. I had never 
b^en a favourite of his; and as I now began to 
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think that he was jealous of me, mj visits were 
repeated at longer intervals, until at last they were 
almost discontinued. The day on which Emma 
attained her nineteenth year, was fixed for their 
nuptials ; a card of invitation was sent to me, and 
I attended. My heart sickened when I saw her 
clad in her costly bridal-rohes ; and slightly indeed 
did I partake of the cheer, for my soul had a 
secret foreboding that she was destined to a lot of 
iQisery. Her beautiful countenance was lit up 
with smiles, and Edwin appeared all mirth and 
happiness ; but the endearments which he lavished 
on his young bride, seemed to me to be constrained. 
I left the scene of festivity at an early hour, and 
returned home sorely oppressed in spirit. 

In a few weeks after the marriage, I left my 
native town for the metropolis. Twelve months 
had expired, when I again entered the place of 
my birth, on a visit to my parents. I took a cir- 
cuitous route over the fields— --one that was dear 
to me from early remembrances; my way lay 
through the churchyard, and I loitered, to look at 
the names of those who had sought their '^ long 
home" since my departure. My attention was 
soon attracted to a small white tomb, that seemed 
to be newly raised : I advanced towards it, and 
read the words '^ Here lieth the body of Emma 
Elwin," I stood as if stupified ; was she indeed 
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tanta to her aaBsta&ae; one was eoavcyed to a 
h«^ fteea which 9he wi^er 
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VIOLETS. 

I HAYB wreathed my lute with yiolets, 

As if its tones oould be 
Blent with the odour of their breath. 

Whilst it is wak'd for thee. 

I know 'twas but a childish thought. 

To deem the magic power, 
!ro blend its sweets with straiiiB of love^ 

Should dwell with simple flower. 

'Twas but a childish thought, and yet 

What meeter wreath could be 
Than flowers whose hue is type of fiaith, 

Whose beauty tells of thee ? 

I thought of thee as I twin'd around 

My lute each Hying gem : 
Thou wilt say, perchance, there are brighter flowers — 

There are, but I chose not them. 

And why ? — ^I will tell thee why, my love. 

These deep blue buds I chose. 
Nor pluck'd, as an emblem, the lily's cup, 

Or the proud and queen-like rose. 
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*Twaft a bttlmy ore, and the star-wrought sky 

Like a fisstlTe temple seem'd, 
Wh«)a I ynofijBfd, mj dearest, to muse on thee, 

i/er the pafcfaa where the flowerets gileam'd. 

1 !ook'd on the lily, but dbill and pale 

It» :<ilver leaflets lay — 
'Twa& all tuo cold fat a£fectioa*s type, 

Aud I turu^d firom its hiwiitiiiii away. 

I ^ught out the home of the crimson rose. 

But the bnghciieas of its bloom, 
Aud the leaved^ which had courted the sunny day. 

Had :^uruuk &om tibe eyenmg's gloom. 

Ajid I thought it aot meet tiiat my humble lute 
'Mid th«» breath of the rose should flow. 

For I could uot deem that thy youthful heart 
Would chaii^ in the hour of woe. 

I fouud the spot where the TJolets grew. 

By tho Light of their dewy eyes, 
Which :^ouo ** I ^ood by their lowly bed, 
Aiid the iiiceutse of their sighs. 

Oh, not hke the roee (£ld they woo the son 

Itt a glad aud a iMHiHng hour, 
Aud cihriuk, like the fiilse aad treachncous hear^ 

When the ^ihadow^ bejj^ to low'r. 

They were still uuQhang'd when the daz^ess came, 

Aud around my lute I twiu'd 
Thnr buds>. as^ aa eud)Iem. of thy truth. 

And the heart where thou act ahrin'd. 
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THE FATHER ON THE LOSS OF A TWIN-CHILD. 

My child of love, I look for thee, 

When night has chas'd the day ; 
Thy sister seeks her father^s knee. 

But thou — ^thou art away : 
Thy sister is but as a thing 
That tells me of thy withering. 

I hop'd to rear you as twin-flowers. 

Both springing fix)m one bed ; 
But thou — ^the light of darkest hours. 

My favourite one, art dead : 
The lonely bud still left to bloom. 
Doth but remind me of thy doom. 

I do not know how love doth start, 

Tet when, at evening's fall, 
I press'd thy form unto my heart, 

I felt thou wert my all ; 
I saw thee innocent and fair. 
And quite forgot my toil and care. 

Oft does thy sister search around^^ 
Tq Qnd her playmate dear \ 
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She looks — bntthoa no more art found. 

She calls — thoa can'st not hear ; 
And yet thon^ thoo no more art seen. 
She scarce can teD what death may mean. 

Few months have Tsniah'd sinoe I heard 
Thy accents form my name; 

Oh, how I dwelt npon each word 
That from thy yomig lips came ! 

I bless'd thee, and I had no £aar 

That I so soon should see thy bier. 

Short time has pasted sinoe m my arma 
Thou claim'dst a father's kisfl^ 

And I did view thy in£mt charms. 
With all a father^s bliss : 

Alas ! I dreamt not then that thou 

So soon would'st lie where thou dost now. 

Sometimes, when I have look'd upon 

Thy sweetly playful face, 
I've deem'd thou wert too fair a one 

To dwell with earthly race. 
Yet did not think so soon would roam 
Thy soul from out its beauteous home. 

So quick I thought thou would'st not £ftde, 
So soon thy bloom be gone, 

So very soon thy form be laid 
Beneath the churchyard stone ; 

But life is like a taper's ray, 

Which slightest breose may waft away. 
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]^do not weep to mourn thy fate. 

For happier now thou art ; 
I weep that I am desolate. 

And that we are apart ; 
I weep that life still keeps me here. 
From thee, and from thy blessed sphere. 

I will not cherish my despair, 

And mourn thy loss in vain. 
But live in hope to meet thee where 

We may not part again. 
Where Mend meets Mend, and parent child. 
Where joy by grief is ne'er defil'd. 



THE HAUNTED STREAM. 



A. OBBUAM 

" But lie that was thero in that oecret spot, 
Kegarded the atream and the bloBaoma not : 
He regarded the stream and the blosaoma lew. 
For hU gloace was on brighter loveliness." 

Ih b Bmall viJlef , near tbe Rhine, stood the dwelling 
of Harold, the fiaherman. Hia family consisted of 
a wife and five children, three Bona and two duigli- 
ters; and though it ret^iiired all hia indnslay to 
support them, hia heart was light, and he wascoi^ 
tent with such cheer as his Uboar enabled him ta 
obtain. His eldeet aon, Amand, who was alxtttt 
the age of fourteen, nanallf accompanied him in 
hia fishing excursions, and assisted him to draw 
liU nets. Aniami's fhii.'[ tli]lig;ht was to hear his 
father, wliiiat waiting fur tli9 filling of the nets, 
recount the vririoua legend:^ of the r^ey, of which 
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be possessed an almost inexhaustible store. The 
tales which Amaud used to listen to with the great- 
est pleasure, and which he often prevailed upon his 
father to repeat, were those which told of the 
fairies, who were said to haunt the stream that 
flowed at a short distance from the fisherman's dwell- 
ing. It was believed that, at certain times of the year, 
a bark glided along the stream, filled hy a group 
of fairies, who landed on the banks, and after 
amusing themselves for some time on shore, betook 
^ them to their bark again, and, floating to a par- 
ticular part of the water, disappeared. **I will 
endeavour to obtain a sight of these fairies," thought 
Amaud; and seeking the banks of the river, he 
would linger there for hours together. Many a 
time would his heart beat fast and loud as he heard 
a rushing sound, and hid himself amid the bushes, 
scarcely daring to look up, until he was at once re- 
lieved and disappointed, to find the subject of bis 
alarm merely the noise occasioned by the flight of 
a water-fowl. Still his patience did not forsake 
him ; and thongh he incurred his father*s displea- 
sure, when he returned home, for his long absence, 
he murmured not, for he hoped he should soon be 
recompensed for all his scoldings and disappoint- 
ments by a sight of those mysterious beings whom he 
^80 ardently longed to behold. One day, exhausted 
with watching, he laid himself down beneath the 
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•htde of » wpnaiiag tne, aad CeD iwlrrfi, aad 
dreftintoCfiuiy Umd. 

AmaadwasabeMitifiilyooili^aBdss lie vecfined 
in Blumber, though his bright hloeeyes were dosed, 
the flowing ringlefeB of his golden hnir, his &ir and 
blooming cbeeluy hie gncetd fonn, mad widl- 
feshioned limbs, which the meanness of his dress 
could not conceal, made him appear a bong des- 
tined to move in a far superior ciide to that in 
which he had been bronght np. He was awakened 
from his romantic vision by a warm pressoie on 
his lips. He started from his sleep, and saw the 
loveliost creature his eyes had ever beheld. A 
female^ whose charms were of the most dazaling 
desoriptioOi bent over him in an attitude of fond- 
no«s and admiration. She was ch&d in white dra- 
fiWf% interwoven with threads of silver ; her sone 
was inlaid with gold, and studded with precious 
»tt>n«s« that shone like so many stars. Strings of 
Ih^ fiuftt pearl enwreathed her ueck, and gleamed 
i^mongst her dark tresses ; but the lustre of the 
•Uining stones was not so bright as her eyes, nor 
yf^f^ tl^e pearls as pure as her neck and bosom* 
Hh« held in her hand a ohaplet of water-lilies, and 
))lioing them around Amaud*s temples, she ex- 
eUlmedi in a voice of melody, ** Beautiful mortal ! 
thou beholdeit in me one of the fairies who haunt this 
plftoe. My oompanions are diverting themselves on 
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the banks of the riTer, and T, haying chosen this spot 
for my gambols, was attracted by thy surpassing 
loveliness. Fairest of the children of men, wilt thou 
not go with me ? wilt thou not accompany me to my 
own blessed regions where sorrow comes not, and joy 
reigneth for ever in the hearts of the inhabitants? I 
will build thee a bower of crystal ; the floor shall 
be of coral, sprinkled with pearls and rubies, and 
the windows shall be formed of the most brilliant 
diamonds. Sweet son of the earth, wilt thou not 
go with me?" 

Arnaud cast his eyes around, and beheld a nu- 
merous group of those beings whom he had so 
long wished to see, some bounding along the 
shore, and others diring beneath the waters. 
His glance again rested on the fair form by 
his side, and as he gazed on its unearthly beauty, 
his heart throbbed violently, and a throng of 
more exquisite sensations than he had ever felt 
before took possession of his soul : all thoughts 
of home vanished from his mind. '^ Gentle being," 
said he to the fairy, <* if I look on and am near to 
thee, I cannot fail to be happy : willingly, there- 
Ibre, would I go with thee to thine own country ; 
but I fear thy companions will not consent that a 
poor mortal like myself should be a partaker of 
their gladness." 

" Fear not, my beloved," replied the fairy, 



::»> 



• *ttjw» i >«r ram knw^ not wint it is to pi« 

"-^ui .\y ^4Ka )tiiM^ and the thii^ wiiich I re- 

&^:«% vtu ::\M .>« dftBML Bcfiudii hem a &w 

*vujNru«e , 1 vrul awsjr aad aeqaaint my aisteo 

v««tk tir -.^cMcw .ittd v>ft ai3rretiini ^re uriZI boimd 

•«v . or -viiTBi^ utsi ie|>ttft to tb» land, of light w^ 

*• *^v.a ntito:^ ^m^ jiiioe lift almost repented 
^ ti 't^mtta« :<} i^ii niidn^ for the tfaong^ts 
4. v«Am» . ttiM .a ii:» UMct^ awi With dj&cuibj 
V *t'^T?«a«i^ ^ -«i4Ww Jtt htt pictaroii to him- 

>•*««««« ^T.« vnl vM n mo fat rovad thft heardi,'* 

•^•Mj^««« ^ ' ^ttT^«» .a<) ^v«Mi^ 6iiL3^ and my ^e- 
Hf« t^ftv ^n^ 'V D^ic^ «;^ .Vcau&i ." My hrothfii9 
***^ '^A^vic*. «»c -^jHsftA :tit» {imntiTin: aaoid whea 
*^,» *iv. *dk% vvuw t^>w '.attr vnH annah fiir ne 
<« t^ *vw^A tt^ \y - ox^ ^>^y>fdttii^ aad (heir aearch 
v^..: %^ ^«« va^ My >m4ttt?r- wtIL w c ep ». and fdsA 
**-.; N^»^ »: • » * >Ma ■^«»w ^^ttt^ ifriviMdd out be 
•«'«H*^ '4%««^ ^•s^^. ^^ Utmttu«. itiar .^Kamd^ where 
«%^ 'K^ 't' : av«i .xKUft* no oBMDtt to the anns 

>^v«H ^v«tA' >>*v«tivr tmti% ii4vt» pnoahed in. the 

t^x^ ^Kiy H^^ r^^uirttttu. >wua ^ eoantiaBnGB 
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have consented that thou sbonldst be as one of 
us ; already do they prepare for their journey 
homewards, and soon wilt thou be far, far from 
this dull earth,. and the cares and pains which are 
the lot of its children." 

A band of fair creatures bounded lightly over 
the green turf, with their shining tresses and loose 
drapery floating in the wind. A shout of admiration 
burst from the group, as they gazed on Amaud, and 
tbey cried, *' Truly, sister, this is a charming 
youth, and not unworthy to dwell amongst us. 
Away, away, let us unfurl our sails, for the breese 
blows freshly. Follow us, sister, and bring with 
thee the graceful stranger." 

They sprang into their vessel, and Amaud and 
the fairies were borne rapidly along the stream for 
a few minutes ; then the &iries furled their sails, 
and the boat moved slower. By degrees its mo* 
tion grew almost imperceptible, and then it became 
transfixed in the middle of the water. Amaud 
gazed around with astonishment, for the fairies 
seemed as though they intended to proceed no 
farther. 

** Shrink not," said the sweet voice of her who 

was by his side, *^the waves are about to close 

over us, but they will harm thee not. From this 

spot will our boat descend to the land of beauty." 

The fairy enveloped him in a slight veil, and then 

N 



the bwkisak info ibefdaeaa. ll£io!tt^oTBDOBre- 
piaace froai the wateg, fwdWrntlii li j» j&eeJy aaif ite 
hid ioluled the fireriibneae; winktb^ bis svc^ 
InuumenAAe cniUum «f ike waiea. la » ilKvt 
tlmOf though the wemd sdll d wnwfe i ai Hkc 
nto, he mw thai tbejr 
and the water through which thef had jnm^etii lay 
like a firmameat ahoTe tibehr hniit. They bow 
arrived at the pUce of their deeriMtiiMi ; boi who 
•hall detonbe tlie effect produced iqioa Araaixd by 
the enoliantiQg ecenee apread before fain ! The 
tnoni beauttfal trees, ahruba, aad floweca, wietmed 
to have been culled from all parts of the eaiih, and 
transplanted to this fair abode. Here were Tine* 
covered Talleys, there the peach tree bloomed in all 
Us luiurianoe, and here the orange and the lemon 
traas, loadad with golden fruitage. The sturdy oAk, 
the spraadlng elnif and the graceful willow, flnog 
around their shadows. The blue-eyed violet, the 
pale pasuion-flower, the sweet-breathing honey- 
suckle, the maiden-like rose, the btIy&c clematiay 
and the white stars of the jessamine, withnnmerona 
unknown and fragrant plants and flowers, com- 
bined to render the place more lovely than any 
before looked on by mortal eyes. 

The name of the fairy whom Arnand had first 
seen was Bosaura, which word signifies, ^* air of 
roses," and she was so called because of the per- 
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fame of her breath. When Amaud had gazed 
for awhile on the things around him, Bosaura led 
him to her dwelling, which was composed of the 
most brilliant spars. She brought him fruit, and 
he eat and found it delicious ; she pressed the 
jtiice from the bursting grape, and the goblet out 
of which he drank was formed of a single pearl* 
After he had refreshed himself, he wandered with 
the beautiful Rosaura through the enchanting 
groves, and valleys of fairy-land. There were nei- 
ther sun, moon, nor stars above them, yet it was 
far more light than the sunniest day of earth, and 
the air was far more pure. The trees and the 
flowers wore a brighter bloom, and every object 
had a radiance thrown over it which belongs not to 
the world of mortals. This happy country was 
never visited by darkness nor storms, snow, nw 
rain ; it felt not the chill breath of winter, nor the 
oppressive heat of summer ; but all was one con- 
tinued season of light and tranquillity. No wish 
was entertained which might not be gratified ; and 
there was a never-ending succession of joy and 
festivity. Amaud soon became universally beloved 
by the fairies, and each strove to find fiivour in 
his sight, and endeavoured to contribute to his 
felicity. They were exempt from the pains which 
attend on mortals, and they needed not rest or 
repose ; yet Rosaura would watch by the conch 
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of Arnaud whilst he slumbered, and imprint on 
bis yonthful cheek her warm kisses. In the 
groY6S large and splendid diamonds were sus- 
pended from the trees, and shone like stars amid 
the gloom. Their principal amusement was the 
dance, and the music to which they danced was 
prod need from sweet -toned harps, whose melody 
was awakened by the wind. Sometimes they 
wonld strive to excel each other in the raee^ and 
bound along like a troop of startled fawns. The 
prise for which they usually contended was a coro- 
nal of flowers, which was placed on the victors 
brow by the hand of Arnaud. There was no 
envy in these contests; there was no ill-will borne 
by the vanquished; but each was as ready to 
rejoice in the victor's success, as though she her- 
self had been the conqueror. Rosaura taught 
Arnaud to play upon the lute, and would often 
accompany its music with the melody of her own 
voice. At other times, a group of fair dwellers 
in this romantic land would join their voices 
together in some delightful air peculiar to th^n- 
eelves, until the breeze became replete with sweet 
sounds, and the senses of Arnaud were wrapt in a 
dream of ecstacy. Innumerable were the devices 
practised to amuse the fiivoured mortal thus 
plaoed amongst them ; but the human mind is not 
sited for a state of unioterrupted happiness. It 
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i<i the alternate sucessioii of joy and grief which 
renders exbtence desirahle ; it is the rememhrance 
of the past, and the uncertainty of the future^ 
which makes us cling to life with so much tena- 
city. It is the mingling of hope and fear, the 
expectation, and not unpleasing dread, of our 
coming years, *^ gloomy and indistinct as feverish 
dream," which makes us wish to live on. With 
Amaud the memory of the past still lived ; the 
future, however, no longer formed a theme of con- 
jecture to his mind. All would he a scene of 
changeless and unchequered hrightness ; all would 
he calm, all would he heautiful ; yet there would 
be no interruption to the calm, there would he no 
variation in the beauty, and as he who dwelt 
beneath a tropic sun longs for the chill blasts of 
winter, so did his young heart soon yearn for his 
native home, with its changeful sky, at times 
frowning in gloomy grandeur, and at others radiant 
with light and silvery clouds, floating over its sur- 
face, like winged heralds of heaven sent forth to 
speak of peace to man. 

Two years passed away, two years in an abode 
•where pleasure was the only study, where neither 
sickness nor fiitigue interrupted the revels of its 
inhabitants, where age weakened not their powers 
of enjoyment, and where all was one continued 
round of harmony and bliss. Things which at 
N 2 
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fini sight excite our imagiiMitiniiy hj 
before oar eyee, loee their power of 
Beauty, when uncootratted with d^miiiyv P^Qa 
npoa the sense, and beoomes iieiiitcwHimg 
the very aiiifonnity of its perfectioii. We arc 
adapted to a state of earthly ezisteooe. To fit 
soul for a more celestial abode, it must be rid o£ ite 
bodily ioGumbrance, it must be divested of its fleafaj' 
olothiDg. If we aoalyse our fedinga, if we atrietiy 
review our hearts, we shall find that however strongf 
may be our belief in a future state ai reward, how^ 
ever confident may be our anticipations oi attaining 
iti we are still loth to quit this mortal life^ this 
world of toil and suffering. Earthly ties still bind 
us down, and the frail affections of our nature tri- 
umpli over the purer and more lofty aspirations of 
the spirit. A maud had long sighed for his former 
life, lie knew himself to belong to a race of 
buings inferior to those with whom he now dwelt, 
lie was a favourite, and loaded with caresses ; yet 
their favour had become painful, their caresses 
wore ooldly received, for he saw he was considered 
but as a bird, admired for the sweetness of its voice 
or the beauty of its plumage ; or as a pet-lamb 
caressed by a gentle girl. He was loved, but not 
with the love which mortal bears to mortal; be 
was loved, but not as one on terms of equality 
with those who loved him. He never for a mo- 
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ment oould forget their superior natures ; he was 
conyioced that his inferiority — ^his very deficiency 
and want of those qualities which formed their 
perfection — the very imperfeotness of his nature 
caused him to he admired and caressed; and who 
could suhmit complacently to have his infirmities 
aet up as an idol of worship ? Then he thought, 
too, of one he dearly loved, of one who dearly loved 
him — ^the young and fair-haired Madeline. She 
was the daughter of a lahouring fisherman ; they 
had heen companions almost from their birth, and 
often in their later years the boy's arm had en- 
drcled her slender waist^ and his lips pressed her 
cheek, whilst he vowed that when he became a 
man fair Madeline should be his bride. More 
beauteous than ever seemed her image now, as it 
came upon his lonely musings, and dearer far than 
kindred, friends, or home, did he feel she was to 
his youthful heart. When Bosaura gazed, spoke, 
or smiled in tenderness, he thought of the look, the 
voice, the smUe of Madeline, and felt that one 
glance, one word, one smile of hers was worth all 
the joys that fairy-land could afford him, and bit- 
terly he sighed and pined for home and her. Ro- 
sanra marked the change that had come over him, 
and when she asked the cause, no answer did he 
give, save '' Home ! " Anxiously and unceasingly 
did the fairy watch over him, and anticipate his 
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Lt» : Vat poJe aad sonkeii grew bis featazes ; be 
«a.lM K< m vorm was mt his hearty and erer and 
aa/ft W Kwamred, *^ Home, home, home; oh, 
Vf*jr ii*f te «iT booe agaia I" Sorely grieved was 
'Riistcra a^ ^p^arate firom her fiiYoiuite ; jet she 
1 *p^£ i^-* 3*.-cr^ ^xile was djing ; and after frnife* 
V# .- f c^ tj» < Vj«j r his drooping spirits, she ooa* 
4im:tr^ V Ixi ^qaitarc^ on his promising, at the 
txr»t^^'«t /< r*-* asonths, to retom with her to 
iti.-^^'.W'L R^I.3<:i&st!r did the fidries, after Tsin 
<«rcr^^?$v vcrrv&Te to traaspoft the hoy to earth 
$Lrt.«tw. t'rv^^ jMk3ed hiA with costly presents, as 
V^-.-**)^ ^ vVcr y>T^^: aad at parting, Rosanm's 
'^.•Tjk v''^t.r<^ lir^Ir Ysito hts, as she placed aroond 
>.7t ^iK(v^ KT i&^r«^^ £rft« It was a chain of pore 
%rJt :«cvv\'^ >;%ir& t» which was attached a glit- 
tw^^^ i\&j*^^ «i ^he Rwm of a star. ** Take 
t-K^^* j^\^ $St "^ «rt laitag token, wear it next 
%\\ K^v"^ a^^l w^9» ^be diaaMMid*s ligfat grows 
v\Cvfv vV« ^fc^'*; l^a^w tIbhU Roeaaia is sorrowing 

t v'^^-'y ArM*l $f«ais^ «a ^hoie — the boat sailed 
A^'XkN VAci.^ -RvtSMEia aMwrafaQr wared her hand, 
aunt I NHfi >irM: VxJMtiMi Vt tdie dosing waters. 

Tc^ ^^ v/ A«»aaX$ r^tam was indeed a day ai 
¥x;\yv>t -."^ Iv* ih>t» wV> Kjii so long wept over his 
W<4k U^ w»s fc i p 'l Ii0k re^ppMur amongst them like 
«IK» wW had Is^ ^mhand with the dead, hot, 
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in pity to their wailings, had left the land of spirits, 

to revisit once more his earthly companions, and 

gladden them hy his presence. He told the tale 

of his wonderous adventures, and numhers flocked 

to listen to his strange narration ; and when they 

seemed incredulous, he produced his costly chain 

and star, and they believed him. The mutual 

happiness of Madeline and her lover at meeting 

again may be easily imagined. With what delight 

did she dwell upon his words, and hear him vow 

that never in his absence had he forgotten his early 

love i The youthful and beautiful pair were sitting 

one night under the shade of a large tree, whose 

verdant and drooping branches almost excluded the 

light of the full moon. At times, howeyer, its 

white and placid rays glanced brightly through tho 

dark foliage ; and one fair star which the leaves 

had not shut out, fixed in its sphere, an emblem of 

their love and beauty, seemed smiling sweetly on 

them. A lovelier night was never gazed upon ; 

and folded in each other's arms, they felt no hearts 

could taste of bliss more pure than that which now 

they tasted. 

'^ And shall we never part again, and wilt thou 
never leave me more ?'* murmured the low voice 
ot Madeline. 

" Never, my love ;" replied her lover ; " a few 
short years and thou shalt be my bride, and death 
alone again shall part us." 
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" Ob, AniMid," aaid the nwitlcB. " 
■M bat a mortsL Pe»iih««:p, e« l<»°g' t**^ ^ 
turn with tndia«reoce firnoi m rimple fuimnmwt-ffA, 
ud aigh for fairy-land, and her who kneA thee 

"Name not," eael^umed AmanH, *• name not 
tb« hatod aboda, nor ber wbo decnTcd me to 
it. 1 wonld not aacriSce thy Ioto fior all tbo we«hi 
ifhich that enchanted land fwaUinfl. Booaan 
and her gifts to me are TahieleaA, aad we ham 
naited never more to meat." 

Ko sooner had he nttered these words tfan ■ 

^ild shriek ot agony and despair mng in his e«i. 

jXb lUrted to his feet, and beheld a white figme 

j^ past bim with the swiftneas at an airow, and 

.^^lUih froiB UU nght. The truth now fladnd apta 

^pkemor^. li was on thia ^tot, at thia boor, tlut 

1^ bad pnaiised, on his parting frooi ResKins, to 

^KeihvsfMnfur the purpose of retnnnitg with bet 

^^rylaad. Here bad she repaired, and here bad 

(he heaid the words which rang in ber ^n like a 

kndl. and caaaA her to eout the land awl 

angoisbed crj whidi told the death of bopa So 

amdi bad Amaad been engro cwc d nrith bia own 

bai^iawa, that !»■ prnmne bad entirely &M 

/rvJiu Ida remembTaoce auUl the preaeat laaneat 

I'O pnrT^^t the possibttUy uf agai. .— .^ fc^ - ^ 

^ 4h» fairj,. ,^ carefully a»oide,l ap«eaefci.ff tbs 
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place of appointment, and for a length of time 
forebore to leave his parents' dwelling unless ac- 
companied by Madeline or some of his kindred, for 
he well knew, that unless he was alone the fairy 
would not appear. 

Weeks, months, years passed away, and Amaud 
began to regard his sojourn in fairy>land as little 
more than a bright vision ; nay, he would almost 
have been tempted to doubt its reality, had he not 
still held in his possession many valuable presents, 
and, above all, the splendid star, which, when he 
gazed upon it, would often wax dim and colourless. 
At times, too, in the stillness of night, when all 
had retired to rest, his ears were greeted with 
strains of plaintive music, and a voice which had 
of old been &miliar to him, sung the following 
words to a sweet and mournful air : — 



THE FAIRY'S SONG. 

Oh, oome with me, my mortal love. 

To our home of bliss below. 
And rove through the lone and shadowy groTd, 

Where the gleaming waters flow. 

Oh, come with me — ^I will lead thee where. 

By the diamond's starry light, 
To the harps that are woke by the silent air. 

Through the donee we take our flight. 



Aii<l Ui* kw 'if Ui« gni-iiEo b^e;. 

IImI III" li«t''. ''f tf-B '*'•'—" < naiu'ii We. 

Ari'l III* ■laiiRv ia aiihe«4>^ n*^. 
Anil 111" flvwara, ob, Uicir adijarm amaoL. la nit- 

lliiluvuJ, why ouui'at uul thoa ) 

I'lml tligil "LiH roiinjri.t.or ti.j- (airj maii S 

Ar.itli<-liniir*i>t[ll u<.f..ri,-ot, 
Wlinii nlin pllliiw'il Ui j tiem) in tlie t ht »t la A ^m 

I'ii«t Llniii i>tny U.' KiUf on the sunny flkyT 
<1iiv iiwii, liivp, In fitr muro bright ; 

t'nn Oiii oliniiRflfi'l ranon, or the pale staia Ti» 
Willi tlio tiafy-liuid's olou.UoM I^M f 

'n.1'1 .■ i» j..} , ymnliiUiKO, by tliy fathei^B hearth— 



Ni.t llV.c 

Wiltth,ju wmiBl -f"r'l""«il^ oar bM^ is set 

*M<X 1 ttaro u«t> lou||i>r dwell ; 
Will tU,m tmiio. my IwUivudl — I linger yet— 

Ulklii.! on.., 1 «oiT i>i)' fiirowBll. 



^^ ■' »t'r»o WM rppenied, nntil the Twce 

• Wr» ,,„,„(■ |,j.^i„5t ftll temptations, and 
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'wlien he attained his twenty-first year, he married 
%lie maiden of his choice, the fair-haired Made- 
line, and never was he heard to r^ret his lot. 
^fter his marriage the fairy never disturbed his 
repose, and he saw spring up around him a group 
of little beings, who united in their persons the 
loveliness of their parents. He lived to a green 
and prosperous old age; and when the evening 
fire blazed brightly, many a time did he repeat to 
bis children his early adventures, and thus was 
be accustomed to conclude his marvellous narrative. 
*^ Oh, then, my children, content yourselves with 
the blessings which fall to your lot, and yearn not 
after the things which are wisely denied to you. 
Happiness depends not so much upon external cir- 
cumstances, as upon the temperament of the mind: 
and the mind is too often restless and unsatisfied in 
whatever situation the body may be placed. We 
are unfitted for a state of perfect felicity, and should 
soon become as dissatisfied with uninterrupted joy, 
as with a climate unvisited by clouds or rain. 
Man is generally the author of his own misery, and 
is ever pining for that which he has not ; the poor 
peasant en?ies those who are wealthy and great, 
and the rich and the great, in their turn, look with 
envy on the seemingly glad and healthy clown. We 
sum up the sorrows of life, and forget its joys ; we 
pass over the flowers, and gasse upon the weeds. 
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MARGARET. 

Mabgaret is young and fair, 

With eyes, whose joyous rays 
Are brighter &r than diamonds are. 

And lovelier to the gaze. 
You may have look'd on eyes, whose hue 
Was witching, and dissolying blue ; 
Or jet black eyes, whose dazzling fire 
All those who saw must needs admire ; 
But woman's glances ne'er beam'd yet 
More soft than those of Margaret. 

Lily pale is Margaret's cheek. 

And yet surpass'd by none ; 
For if for beauty's blush you soak. 

It dwells that cheek upon. 
Oh 1 who can look upon her smile, 
And feel his soul immov'd the while f 
Or mark her lips of love unclose. 
And give to view the shining rows 
Of pearl in beds of coral set, 
And not adore fair Margaret ? 
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Mnrgaret'a hair, Jike FtreatlUI ofliglit, 

iJoth o'er ber wliite naok flbw, 
Aad tiFiaoH, in yellow riuglsta btf^i^ 

Around her poiish'd brow -' 
£Ui;fa tdlkea lock, each carUng ttam, 
OJowB like a atar of loreUaeea ; 
if or voice ia like a bow, whose d«rt 
In sure to siuk into the Iieart : 
Who onoo lias aoca. can no'or torgtt, 
Or cotwe to love young Ma/garat. 
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KIQHT THOUGHTS, 

I THINK of thee in the stilly night. 

When others lie in dreams. 
And the moon is runing on the earth 

A shower of silver beams. 

I think of thee when I see a star 

On a quiet stream look down. 
And flash again from its hidden depths. 

Like a radiant golden crown. 

I think of thee when I see its beams 

Bush frx>m their glorious sphere. 
As though they loVd their beauty to bathe 

In the waters oool and dear. 

I haye thought that stream as a mirror might be^ 

That star a maiden fair, 
Qazing with joy on her loyeliness. 

As it shone reflected there. 

Or I haye thought that fair star lov'd 
The quiet stream's pure breast. 
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And guarded ita dmnbers through the n^it^ 
And kiM^d H into rest. 



My &hhfal heart is aa that 

A mirror sweet of thee ; 
Thy beauty li^ta ita inmoat deptlia— * 

Thou art that star to me. 
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I LOVE THEE. 

I CAN but breathe, my gentle loye. 

In wild and simple song. 
The name and beauty, which should be 

Borne deathlessly along. 
I ask no laurel for the lyre 

Which tells of love for thee : 
'Tis but a record of the heart — 

A smile its guerdon be. 

I love thee ! — ^in those few sweet words 

A hidden magic lies ; 
And in my bosom, at their sound, 

A thousand glad thoughts rise ; 
And, as the Patriarch beheld 

His incense upwards spring. 
E'en so one dear thought tells that thou 

Smil'st on my offering. 

I love thee ! — still those words shall be 

The burthen of my lay — 
Thou art my star in sorrow's night, 

Hj sun in pleasure's day. 
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I love thee !— ^ven the very place 

Where thou dost love to be ; 
All thmgi thou loVst to look upon 

I love, because of thee. 

I love thee f — ^if when for away, 

I dwell on some sweet tone, 
I listen but because the yoice 

Is like unto tfauie own ; 
And if I mark some sylph-like form 

Move gracefully along; 
Tis but that H reaembles herB 

Who claims my heart and song. 

I love thee for thy dove-like eyes. 

And for each silken tress, 
Thy rote-like cheek, and snow-white toyw— - 

Thy all of loveliness. 
I love thee ! — and so deep the spell 

Entwined around my heart. 
That, e'er it cease to beat for thee^ 

Both love and life must part. 
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THE SECRET BRIDAL. 

Thb marble halls of the magnificent cathedral of 
Florence gleamed in the summer sun, whose beams 
cast a dim and chastened light over the interior of 
the stately pile, when two youths, each evidently 
the scion of some noble and wealthy house, strode 
proudly up the aisle. With an easy and confident 
air, dangling their plumed and jewelled caps care? 
lessly in their hands, they made their way to a seat, 
apparently with no great intention of listening to 
the holy man who was then addressing his flock. 
The elder and most confident of the two seemed 
to be pointing out to his companion, and expatiating 
on, the various specimens of art witli which the 
walls of the building were adorned. Suddenly the 
younger cavalier, who at first appeared remarkably 
attentive to his companion, lost all interest in hia 
discourse, and its objects, which he was previously 
surveying with much curiosity. It was some mor 
o 2 
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mcnte before tbe other perceived his inattentiveoessi^ 
and the earnestness with which his ejes were fixed 
upon a certain part of the cathedral. 

*' In heayen*s name, Eribert," said his friend, 
^^ on what gazest tnou so long and admiringly?" 

" Azzo," whispered the other, ** tell me, I pray 
thee, the name of yonder maiden." 

*' Truly, my friend," replied Azzo, smiling, ^^ my 
acquaintance is not of so general a character as 
to enable me to inform thee of the name of each 
damsel who happens to meet thine eye." 

^* Looks she not more like a saint," said 
Eribert, *^than any of the creations of fancy 
that surround us ? Didst thou ever see a &ce so 
fiiir, a form so faultless !" 

His companion answered only by a smile, 
and until the service was concluded, and the 
congregation began to disperse, the youths sat 
in silence, the younger never for a moment 
withdrawing his glance from the object of his ad- 
miration. The instant she quitted her seat, he 
started from bis own, and hurried towards the 
door, but the pressure of the retiring crowd barred 
his progress, and when he was able to force a 
passage, she whom he sought had vanished he 
knew not where. After a considerable time spent 
in fruitless attempts to ascertain the way she had 
taken, he was obh'ged to abandon his search, and 
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returned to liis friend, not a little chagrined at hia 
disappointment. It was in vain that Abzo tried to 
banter his friend out of hia sudden prepossession in 
favour of an unknown damseL He remained, 
daring the day, so unusually absent and gloomy, 
tliat his companion, after resorting to all the means 
in his power to overcome the melancholy of the 
enamoured youth, was fain to leave him to himself 
and seek resource from hb apathy in the company 
of more lively acquaintance. 

Eribert de Alberti was the only son and heir 
of an ancient and wealthy house, and was, as only 
sons generally are, the idol of his parents. He 
was now on a visit to his quondam school-fellow, 
the dissipated, yet frank and open-hearted Azzo 
de Carrara. Eribert and Azzo were sworn friends, 
and seldom, if ever before, had they found each 
other*s fellowship wearisome. Eribert had, until 
the present moment, considered himself perfectly 
invulnerable to female charms, and had always 
been the first to jest at the raptures of his too 
susceptible friend, but he now felt that an un- 
known, and perhaps worthless object — ^though he 
could not bear to think that the latter might be 
the case — ^had cast a spell over his heart, from 
which he strove in vain to free himself. For 
many days he was a constant attendant at the 
cathedral, iu the hope of again seeing the fair uii- 
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knowD, but his viinto were fruitless ; tkoagb Ids 
eyes keenly scratinised each female coantenance, he 
saw not that which was so deeply graven on bid 
heart 

Several weeks had elapsed, when as Eribert and 
bis friend were one day passing through the Palazzo 
del Duca, Azzo proposed that they should call on 
a promising yOung painter who resided in th» 
neighbourhood, and whom he had lately rescued 
from poverty, and taken under his patronage. The 
artist had amply confirmed the judgment and 
generosity of his patron, by proofs of ability and 
excellence which had already obtained aumerous 
admirers. The two friends found the painter 
busily employed with his pencil ; and whilst he 
was pouring forth expressions of gratitude to Azzo, 
his companion's gaze was attracted by an unfinished 
portrait. An exclamation of delight burst from 
him. He recognised the image of his long-soughi 
enchantress. The artist replied to his eager en- 
quiries, by informing him that he knew the original 
of the picture by the name of Constance Durazzo, 
and that she was the only child of a widow, ia 
respectable, but not affluent circumstances. One 
part of the information he received made the young 
lover's heart bound with joy. The lady was in 
the habit of coming to the artist's study alone, and 
the next day was appointed for one of her visits. 
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Long before the time appointed, for the maiden « 
araival, Erihert was at the artist's chamber. 
Wooing scenes are tedious ; snffiee it to say, that 
the youth became a soccessfnl suitor. He was now 
at the height of happiness : but there was a mystery 
enveloping the birth of Constance, which he strove 
in vain to penetrate. She had resided, from the 
period of her earliest recollection, in her present 
abode, and with her present protectress, whom she 
bad long thought her mother, until, a few years 
ago, she had learned that no relationship existed 
between them. From her adopted mother, she 
had obtained the following statement. 

^ Eighteen years ago, Madame Durazzo had lost 
her husband, and was sitting one dull evening in 
her lonely niansioq, musing over her recent loss, 
and the straitened circumstances into which her 
husband's death had involved her, yfhe^a she was 
informed that a stranger wished to speak with her. 
She gave orders for his admittance, and was sur- 
prised by the entrance of a young and handsome 
man, apparently of rank and distinction. He in- 
formed her that he had known her deceased partner, 
and had heard of his death, and the embarrassments 
which that event had entailed upon her. If 
Madam^ Durazao was previously at a loss to 
account for the stranger's visit, she was still more 
perplexed on seeing him produce, from beneath the. 
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«lo«k in which he fnts enreloped, sn iufaot. Ha 
proceeded to state to her hia bnainess. He wished 
bn to t&ke charge of the child, uid adopt it aa her 
own. If she consented to his request, he would 
pboe in her hands anf sum she might think 
adequate for its fntnre maintenance and her own 
ranunetatitin. Its true rank, and the name of ita 
parents, she must ever remain in ign<wance of. He 
wished ber in all reapecta to consider it as her own 
offspring, to bestow npon it what name she thonght 
proper, and to bring it np in the belief that she 
was its mother. Strange as this proposal appeared 
to Hadame Dnnimo, when she saw the extreme 
loveliness of the child, and thought of her own 
desolate state and pecnniaiy embarrassments, and 
of the purposes to which the mone^ she would 
recetre with the infant might be applied, she 
accepted of the tmst. The stranger immediately 
deposited in her hands double the som she 
demanded. He kissed the cheek of the snitling 
babe, and she observed that a tear was trembling 
in his eye, bnt be turned haatily away, and bade 
her fitrewell. She saw him no more. She 
bestowed npon the child her own name of Con- 
stance; it had grown op in beanty, and loving it 
as a miither, she had wished it ever to regard her 
in th^it light, nntil in an unguarded moment, the 
secret liad asoaped her lips beyond recal. 
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With this vague account Eribcrt was obliged to 
rest satisfied. The idea of betraying the being 
whose young heart he had won, never for a mo* 
ment crossed his imagination ; but he smiled at 
times, to think that he, the heir of an illustrious 
house, who had beheld with indifference the proud 
and beauteous dames of his own rank, was now 
devotedly attached to one whose name and true 
station of life was unknown to him. He was well 
aware that his &ther, however indulgent he might 
be to his minor follies, would never consent to his 
union with one whose birth was involved in so 
much obscurity. It was in vain that he attempted 
to reason himself out of his prepossession, for when 
did love ever yield to reason's dictates ? Each suc- 
ceeding day did but rivet his fetters more strongly^ 
and convince him of the futility of his endeavours 
to subdue his passion. The time of his returning 
home was rapidly approaching, and the struggle be* 
twixt his duty and his love must be brought to a 
close ; the victory was Love's. He determined to 
make Constance Durazzo his bride. There are 
few female hearts which could resist the united at- 
tractions of rank, wealth, and love. Constance 
yielded to his proposal of a secret marriage. Madame 
Durazzo was a woman who worshipped rank as a 
divinity, and in the weakness and vanity of her na** 
ture, was transported with delight, at the thought 
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of the Moved ohild of her adoption beoomiiig the 
of the heir of the Marquis de Alberti. It 
not likely, therefore, that dbe would offer anj 
obetade to ihe oompletion of Eribert's wishes. On 
the oootrary, her utmost ioflueace was used on his 
behalf and the preparations for the union were 
speedily oompleted. The ceremony was to be per- 
formed in private ; and, attended only by Madame ' 
DunuBo and one of her neighbours, Eribert led 
the beautiful Constance to the altar. A strange, 
oppressive, and undefinable feeling came over the 
heart of Eribert, as he led his intended bride up 
the dim aisle of the chapel where the marriage was 
to take place. The priest commenced the cere- 
mony, and a sensation almost amounting to horror 
took possession of the bridegroom. He felt like 
one about to take a part in some unholy and 
accursed sacrifice ; and as he looked on the down- 
oast and trsmbling Constance, his imsgination 
pictured her as the victim. He strove vainly to 
OYt^rvome these feelings, and he shuddered involun- 
tarily as the priest pronounced the closing bene- 
dtettoii« Oonstanoe was, however, now his bride ; 
find as he pressed her to his breast, he fondly 
IhttHght that, spite of his previous ominous 
MMMalioitVi his bliss would be both lasting and 
jMNfAitvIt *rhe period appointed for his return to 
his parviita had gone by, and as they would no 
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longer be pacified by bis raterated excuses, he 
was compelled, shortly after his union, to bid liis 
bride a reluctant adieu. 

Prondly did the Marquis and Marchioness de 
Alberti embrace their beloved son : but Eribert's 
thoughts were with his bride at Florence, and he 
found some difficulty in evading the inquiries of 
his mother, who, with the keen eye of maternal love, 
soon saw that he met her not with his usual ex- 
pression of frank delight. Eribert shrank from 
the idea of deceiving his parents ; yet when he 
gazed on their dignified forms, and saw the state 
with which they were surrounded, he felt that it 
would be almost madness in him to expect their 
sanction to his union. The secret, therefore, re- 
mained closely shut up in his own breast. Slowly 
passed the time which he was obliged to spend at 
the seat of his ancestors, ere he returned to his 
adored Constance. Several months had glided on, 
when availing himself of the absence of his father, 
who had departed to visit a distant estate, he again 
set out on his way to Florence. Attended only by 
a confidential servant, he travelled with a lover's 
speed, and joyfully did he enter the fair city in 
which he had treasured up his hopes. 

Day had closed when Eribert arrived at the 
place of his destination, and leaving his steed to 
the care of his attendant, he proceeded on foot to 
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his wife's htUtettoiL He paced the well-known 
rtneiwifth m^d steps. The night was one of 
alternate gloom and brightness, and a cloud had 
now veiled the fece of the moon, but he perceived 
a Bgfat bmming in the home of Constance, and was 
in the act of bounding oyer the street, when he 
behdd the daric figure of a man, muffled in a doak, 
emerging firom the house. He started back in 
astonishment, and retreating beneath the shade of 
a projecting doc^-waj, he watched, unseen, the 
man's movements. The stranger cast around looks 
of anxious observation, and then glided stealthily 
away. What did he there ? Could Madame Du- 
razzo be the object of his visit? — ^if so, why did he 
steal away in such a guilty manner ? Perchance 
Constance-««at the thought a jealous fury fired his 
brain, and he rushed after the figure. The person 
whom he pursued, on hearing the advance of foot- 
steps, stopped short, and turned suddenly round. 
'' YiUainr cried Eribert, «« defend yourself T and 
unsheathing his sword, he dashed madly at the 
unknown, who drawing forth his own weapon, 
vigorously repelled the attack. They struck at 
random, for they were in darkness. By a chance 
thrust Eribert wounded the sword arm of his 
opponent, whose weapon fell from his grasp. 
Eribert's blade was aimed in the direction of his 
enemy's heart, when the moon burst its shroud, 
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and shofie brightly on the combatants. Eiibert's 
hand sank powerless hy his side — ^he sprang back 
as from a spectre — he gazed upon his father \ For 
a few moments they stood in mate astonishment. 

The silence was broken by the Marquis de Alberti. 

^MVhat means this, sir?" said he; "have you 
turned spy ? or, think you, I have lived too long, 
that thus you come upon me like a midnight 
assassin ; boy, wouldst thou commit parricide ?" 

^^ By heavens, I knew you not !" said Eribert, 
in horror and surprise. 

'^ Follow me 1" said the marquis. 

Eribert obeyed in silence, and his father led the 
way to an obscure house of entertainment. They 
entered a small room. The marquis locked the 
door, and sank exhausted on a chair. Eribert 
would have assisted in binding up the wound he 
had inflicted, but his aid was refused, 

'^ Away !*' cried the marquis, '^ I seek no help 
from an assassin. Explain this conduct, or hence-^ 
forth you are no son of mine." 

^' Father," said Eribert, first tell me — in mercy 
I beseech you tell me, what know you of Con- 
stance Durazzo?' 

The marquis started from his seat with a pale 
and ashy countenance, and his lips quivered with 
passion. His hand sought his sword, but the 
Bcabbapd was empty. 
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^* Death ftnd hell !" he eried, *^ most I endure 
this ? Madman ! forhear — forbear — ^tempt not tb jr 
lather thnel" 

Then, snddenlj enbdniog his emotion, he leco^ 
▼ered hia former cold and hanghty bearing, and 
thna addressed his son : — 

^^Presnmptaooa boy! by what right playe^ 
ihon the spy upon my actions ? How darest thou 
thns to question me ?" 

''Hear me," said Eribert, "lather, hear me I 
In this case, in this alone, I haye a right to ques* 
tion you — the right of Constance Durazzo's hus- 
band T 

'' Her husband 1" groaned the marquis, and fell 
senseless on the flow. 

£ribert, utterly confounded, used every means 
for his father's recovery^ and he was at length 
restored to consciousness. He gazed around, with 
a wild and haggard look, and murmured : — 

'' What horrid dream is this ? ha ! Eribert !~ 
Great Ood ! 'tis real 1" 

He was again relapsing into insensibility, but, 
with a powerful e£Port, he mastered bis feelings, 
and retained his faculties. 

''God, oh, €K>dr continued he, "the sins of 
the father are indeed visited on his children. — 
Answer me ; is Constance Durazzo thy wife ?*' 

" Father, we are married," 
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** Then HeaTen pardon thee, my child, for thou 
art wedded to iky sitter f 

'^ My sister !" gasped Eribert, convulsiTelj — 
** no, no, it cannot be — &ther, you rav&>-^trifle not 
^ith me thus !*' 

*' Listen to me," said the Marquis^ *^ listen, 
whilst my parched lips give utterance to a tale 
whose every word must sink into thy soul, as 
though impressed upon thy brain with brand of 
burning iron. Thou well know'st that a deadly 
feud subsisted betwixt thy mothers father and 
mine own. The enmity of parents descends not 
always to their offpring-^^thy mother and myself 
saw, and loved each otlier. We met often in 
secret, for we knew that our sires would never 
consent to our union, and in an evil hour, when 
passion triumphed over reason, thy mother fell 
from virtue. Ob, the agonies I was destined to 
endure from that fatal indiscretion! More than 
a year had elapsed, when I was informed that the 
effects of our stolen interviews could no longer be 
concealed. Feigning an invitation from a relative 
who resided at a distance from her father's resi- 
dence, thy mother contrived to leave her home for 
a time, and taking refage in a retreat I had pro- 
vided for her near Florence : she gave birth to an 
infant. I placed the child in the care of Madame 
Durazzo, with an injunction that she would adopt 
it as her own. A short period after this event, 
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ihj mother's father died, and as the enmity of my 
sire extended not beyond the grave, with some 
difficulty I obtained his consent to my union with 
the daughter of his deceased foe. Thy mother 
and myself were united, but still I resolved to 
preserve the reputation of my bride unsullied, and 
the offspring of our guilt knew not her parents* 
Having completed the business which was * the 
cause of my present journey, I halted to-night, on 
my return homewards, at Florence. An irresistible 
impulse led me to re- visit the house of Madame 
Durazzo, and inquire from her the destiny of the 
infant I had confided to \i&t care. I found that ife 
had grown up to womanhood, rich in beauty and 
accomplishments. I enfolded the innocent fruit of 
my crime in my arms, and bestowed upon it my 
blessing. Constance (such I found was the 
name bestowed upon my child) knelt before me, 
and earnestly entreated that I would at least inform 
her of her parents' names and rank ; but pride, and 
a slavish fear of the world's censure, prevailed 
over the dictates of my hearts and I was proof 
against her supplications. 1 tore myself from her, 
and left the house." 

After that night tho Marquis de Alberti never 
again beheld his son, who soon found in battle the 
death which he sought. The brief remainder of 
the existence of the ili-&ted Constance was ter-- 
minated in a convent. 
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TO A POErS CHILD. 

The rose is blooming on thy cheek, thou fair and lovely 

child. 
And in thine eye, bo brightly blue, is laughing gladness 

wild ; 
Yet 'tis not for its loveliness that I thy face admire — 
I see impress'd upon thy brow the likeness of thy sire. 

Child of a minstrers hope and heart, his lineaments I trace 
Upon that sunny brow of thine, upon that in&nt face: 
Thou beautiful and gladsome one, e'en now do I foretell 
The gift of spirit'Stirring song ere long with thee I dwell. 

Yes, thou wilt be a beacon, and a glory to the land ; 
Rank'd with a high and mighty race — ^the chosen minstrel 

band; 
And when strange eyes do look on thee, and ask thee 

who thy sire, « 

Then may'st thou proudly answer them — '' A masteb of 

THE LYRE." 

Yet deem not thine a lot of bUss ; — too oft the bard is 

known 
To give a joy to other hearts, whilst sorrow claims his own ; 
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And though ihy laya be read by all, reckless will be thd 

throng 
Of the deep woe that dweUeth with the child of loye and 

song. 

The warrior-chief receives his meed, when victory is won ; 
The lowly peasant resteth him when toil of day is done ; 
The daring hunter^s soul is glad, when fiz^d the deadly 

dart ; 
But for the minstrel, what is he ? — " a star that dwella 

apart." 

The warrior>chief may perish in the radiance of bis fame, 
And the lowly peasant fade away — ^no record of his name ; 
And of the hunter who can tell, when fled his parting 

breath? 
But the minstr^ hath a glorious name, which dieth not in 

death 
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BREAMS OF THE BfiAP. 

It 18 the midnight's stall and solemn hour^ 
And eyes and flowers are folded up in rest. 

And glides the moon from out her sapphire bower. 
With veil of clouds, and star-embroider*d vest ; 

And now there comes a yoke to memory deat^-« 

t WEEF to hear it, and yet loye to hear. 

It soundeth not as it was wont to soimd. 
It greets me not with glad and laughing tone: — 

Ah ! how is this I — ^I call and search aroimd. 
Save my own echo, all is still and lone ; 

Nor voice, nor form — perchance my senses dream-^ 

I hear what is not, yet I waking seem. 

It was ais voice, the voice of my dSAO TSiesJ) — ' 
Dead ! — speak the tenants of the silent grave T 

Have not earth's Attributes a final end. 
When sinketh life in death's overwhelming Wave ? 

The spirit's destiny is hid in gloom. 

All mortal things must perish in the tomb. 

'Twas but remembrance of what once hath been, 
And liveth still within the sorrowing heart : 

Oh, mystic Memory ! for ever green 
We view the past by thy all-potent art ; 

Thou can'st restore the forms whose loss we moitm, 

Thou rend'st the grave, and bursts the funeral um« 

P 
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And not alone unto my WBking eyes 

Is imaged forth that loVd, familiny form; 

In the night's visions doth the post arise. 
And thoughts of him who dwelleth with the worm 

I see him then — ^I hear, but not as now — 

His voice is ghid, and health is on his brow. 

I hear him then as I was wont to hear, 

I see him then as he was wont to be. 
And comes his accents on my gladden'd ear. 

As when of old we roam'd in converse free ; 
And each to each sought only to impart. 
Without disguise, the secrets of his heart. 

My buried friend 1 thou unto me wert bound. 
Not by the ties which sordid beings bind; 

But I in thee a kindred natqie found. 
Thou wert to me a brother^f the mind ; 

Thou could*8t not brook the wordling's narrow skill. 

And wert the martyr of thy own proud will. 

As one who sleeps and walks near rushing streams, 
Surrounding dangers passeth heedleps py^^' ''\ 

So did'st thou live, wrapt in aspiring dreams, 
Viewing the w(M:ld with a regardless eye ; 

With sickening soul mingling with soulless men. 

Thou liVd'st and died'st a god-form'd denizen. 

Thou wert the child of high and lofty thought. 
Borne by the tide of thy own heart along ; 

With ohainless mind thine unchecked spirit sought. 
On soaring wing» the towering mount of song ; 

Thou died'st or ere its proudest height was won-~ 

A tameless eagle stricken near the sun. 
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WHEN THE STARS ARE BRIGHTLY SHINING. 

3Ieet me, sweet love, at the eventide. 
When the moon walks forth in her maiden pride. 
When o'er the blue heay^i the white clouds glides 
And the stars are brightly shining. 

Remember when first, oh, my gentle maid, 
I met thee alone in the twilight shade. 
And my vows at the shrine of thy beauty paid. 
By the stars then brightly shining. 

Oh, blest is that hour, and dear is the yale^ 
Where I told thee affection's honied tale. 
And heard the sweet song of the nightingale^ 
Whilst the stars were brightly shining. 

Alas, for our childhood's happy day. 
When we lov'd o'er the valleys green to stray. 
And Mrer to us than the sunny ray 
Seem'd the stars so brightly shining. 

Oh, dear to my heart are the shadowy gleams 
Of the past, as they visit my joyous dreams. 
When each scene that I lov'd before me seems. 
And the stars are brightly shining. 
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Yean have pajufd, and I love thee as well 
Aa when iint we met in our notire deU ; 
But I leek in Tain for a nameless spell 
In the fiiir stan brightly shinmg. 

Oh, the Tisions of yomig romance have fled. 
And the olden joy of our heart is dead. 
And no more o'er our souls is a radiance shed 
When the stars are brightly shining. 

nen meet me to-night, as we met of yore. 
Let us dream again of the times that are o'er, 
'Though as then we felt we can feel no more* 
When the stars are bristly shining. 
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THE WILL. 

Thbrb is scarcelj anything in a man's life of more 
importance than making a will, whilbt, at the 
same time, there is nothing he does more unwil- 
lingly. He cannot bear to think of the last mo- 
ments of his existence ; he dreads to look death in 
the face. He does 9ot like to conjure up before 
];iis imagination the time when he must surrender 
up all those dearly beloved goods and chattels 
which he has taken so much pains to congregate 
together. It is anything but pleasant to him to 
think that the treasure he has doted on must in a 
short time quit his possession ; that his cherished 
wealth must leaye him who has fostered it so care- 
fully, and go. to those who will use it God knows 
how, and disperse it hearen knows where. I have 
known some eccentric fellows, to be sure, who 
seemed to take delight in making wills, and were 
continually altering, revising, and adding codicils 

to them, as' though it were a pleasure to ruminate 
p 2 
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OD the meftns, mnd derise plana Ibr eontxoBiiig the 
actions of their posterity. Mmkiog a will in, indfledk 
the only thing hy which a man can exert a powv 
orer futurity, and say to himaelf ** Byen wlieii I am 
with the dust, such things shall be done." From 
an absurd and cowardly dread of death, and aa 
though will-making shortened the period of liia, or 
else from unpardonable negligenoe, many peof^ 
do not dispose of their propertyi until they iamef 
the moment of dissolution is approaching; aad tliiB 
act, which requires beyond any other tiie aid of 
memory, and the dispassionate exercise of a oo^ 
and reflectiye judgment, is left to a time when the 
body is racked with pain, and the mpental fiicukieB 
are in a state of confusion. Through this eucnnfe^ 
stance there are often many important omissioBS, 
or some of the passages are so obscurely eapruanod, 
that the will becomes a subject of bickering and 
dispute amongst the parties interested ; a lawueit 
is most likdy the consequence, the psoperty m 
wasted by exorbitant costs and expenses, and dis- 
sensions and heart*bumtngs are sown smm^A 
those whom the testator was most anxious to bene^ 
fit and conciliate. Let me hope that these few 
observations will cause my readers to t^ink seri^ 
onsly on the subject, and, howeyer small the yaine 
of their efieots, to dispose of them whilst they havf 
health and reason. 
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There is a sei of rich old curmudgeons who 
are continuftlly tantalhring their connexions on the 
Bubject, by tossing the ball of expectation from 
^ooe party to another, for the sole purpose of hav*' 
ing their own way in all affairs with which they 
-^ink proper to intermeddla Their method of 
pronouncing an opinion is generally decisive — 
^^Well, well, follow your own inclination, but 
rMsember you may repent not having taken my 
ftdrke." Tbere is another class who manage to 
£11 all their friends and relatives with golden 
-visions, and are coatinnally receiving presents and 
ddieaoies from one or another, until, after having 
been worshipped like an idol all their lives, they 
die, and all their property is found, with the excep- 
tion c^ a few trifling I^acies, to be left to some 
distant and obs^ire connexion, that nobody ever 
dreamed of. I knew an old fellow, who in the 
•ptmen of his relations, was a very Croesus, He 
fived in good style, kept up a handsome establish • 
ment^ and was supposed to be imm^sely rich, 
i^BKigfa no one knew how or wbwe his money was 
Hrrested. This mystery, however, had only the 
tiSkct of causing his friends to magnify his wealth 
-^bis property was incalculable. Children innu- 
merable were named after him, and some scores 
called him god&ther, *' Aye, aye," he would say, 
patting a young urchin on the head, ^' William i^ 
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a fine boy — I shall not forget my litUe godrfOAt'' 
Then the imagioations of the parents were at work 
as to how the money was to be laid out^ and easties 
innnmerable were built on airy foundations. Ai» 
length the old man died, and many attended hii^ 
corpse to the grave, with long faces and heartfl^ 
throbbing with expectations of coming delist. 
Heavens, what a crowd assembled to hear, tbe^ 
reading of the will I The imp<Mrtaat doi^oment wm 
produced — ^the goose with the golden egga waa 
now cut open, and, gracious powers^ what an im^ 
pression was created on the auditors ! There were, 
a few trifling bequests of fifty or a hupdred pounds, 
a ring to one, and a trinket to another ; but tha 
countless hoards were no where to be found--- 
they had vanished like the mists of morning. The 
testator had made dupes of all : he had somehow^ 
or other, in hU lifetime, impressed them with mag^ 
nificent ideas of his vast possessions ; Imt th^ 90W 
found, to their sorrow, that bis resources b^d ex«> 
pired with him, in the shape of a handsome annuity* 
Blank dismay was the portion of aU ; curses, not 
loud, but deep, broke from their lips, and tihey left 
the house regretting the money they had expended 
on their black suits. 

Whilst I am upon the subject of wills, I shall 
relate another anecdote which was told me by a 
friend of mine, who is in the law. Perhaps the 
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reader may tkink that the circumatanee of its he- 
ifig told by a lawyer does not go a great way to* 
wards establishing its truth ; bnt I can assure him 
that mj friend, though an attorney, is an honest 
man, and one for whose v^Ktcity I can vouch. I 
shall give it as nearly as possible in his own words. 
^* A short time ago I was called upon to visit a 
client of mine, a wealthy old gentleman, for the 
purpose of drawing up his will. His two eldest 
sons were with him, and appeared to have a com- 
plete ascendancy over him ; in fact, the will was 
principally dictated to me by the sons, and not by 
the old gentleman himself. When we arrived at 
that part of the document where portions were to 
be given to the other childreo, I observed that the 
two sons were particularly anxious it should be 
got over as quickly as possible. The old man 
paused in his directions, and murmured ' Edward 
— ^blameaye as has been his conduct, I must not 
entirely disinherit the poor boy, for he is still my 
child !' Here he burst into tears, and sobbed vio<- 
lently. The sons were alarmed, not so much on 
account of their parent's sufferings, as from the 
fear that he would relent towards his youngest 
child, who, as I had before learned, had been, at 
the instigation of his brothers, banished from his 
liftther s house, for having united himself to one 
who was considered beneath him. His joung wib 
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was beautiful and amiable ; and tbongb depnYed 
of all aid from bis relatives, be bad managed to 
earn a oomfortable livelibood bj bis own indnstry; 
and bad it not been for tbe diepleasnre of the 
aire wbom be loved, be would bave been bappy. 
Wben tbe old man became more calm, tbe sons 
aet before bim tbe conduct of tbeir brotber in tbe 
most extravagant colonrs. All tbeir rbetoric was 
put in force against bim ; and in tbe end tbe testa- 
tor was, seemingly, convinced of bis joongest 
eon's wortblessness, and he was left out of tbe will. 
The document was finished, signed, and sealed, 
and I departed, pitjing tbe son who bad been so 
cruelly disinherited. Tbe next day, I was again 
sent for ; and, had not my own eyes witnessed the 
truth, I could scarcely have believed it possible 
that a day would bave effected so great a change 
in any one, as that which bad taken place in the 
appearance of tbe testator. Tbe preceding day 
be had reclined on a sofa — ^now be was m a bed — 
a bed from which I saw too plainly that he must 
never arise. His eyes were deeply sunk, and sur- 
rounded by a dark and livid circle— his cheeks 
bad a dull and clayey hue — ^and it was with great 
difficulty that he spoke. He wished to make a 
trifling alteration in his will, and I was just about 
to commence a codicil, when I was interrupted by 
a noise and scuffle outside tbe room, and in rushed 
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« young man, apparently about the age of one or 
two-and-twenty. He flew to the side of the sick 
man s couch, and flinging himself on his knees, ex- 
claimed, in a voice almost choked by sobs, ^Father, 
dear father ! will you, can you die, without forgiving 
your disobedient, but almost heart-broken Edward?' 

The invalid regarded the intruder with a glanc« 
of the greatest fondness, and then, covering his face 
with his hands, sunk back, overpowered by the 
€zces8 of his feelings. The two eldest sons were 
instantly by his side, endeavouring to restore him 
to animation. No sooner did he show symptoms (d 
recovery, than one of thom turned towards the 
unfortunate Edward, who was still kneeling, as 
though unconscious of all that was passing around 
faim, and cried in a stern and angry voice. 

'^ ' Hence, unfeeling wretch ! nor dare to embitter 
the last moments of thy father, by thy hateful pre- 
sence — Whence, I say, ere thou temptest me to forget 
that I am thy brother, and force thee from the 
room !' 

"'Holdr exclaimed the agonized parent — *hold! 
is he not my child ? — and shall I, merely for one 
rash act, deny him a portion and a blessing ? No,' 
continued he, rising, and speaking with an energy I 
had thought him incapable of, ^ I now see my error 
— ^I have too long been the dupe of your unnatursd 
arts to withhold my poor Edward from my sight. 
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Away, lest in my wrath I corse you, and leave yov 
portionless ! For tbee, my boy, thou didst offend, 
and now tbou art foigiTen. Come to my ann»— 
too long bast thou been absent/ He pressed the 
weeping Edward to bis breast, and I can safelj 
say tbat I nerer felt more joy than when makiDg 
out a fresh will, in which the youngest son was 
handsomely provided for. 

The old man's disease was beyond the power of 
human skill to remore, and he died in the arms of 
his beloYod Edward, a few days after the scene 
aboYO narrated. 
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TO , ON HER MARRIAGE* 

Sat, do' at thou not remember well the time. 

When each a happy and a sinless child. 
We lov'd to roam from mom *till evening's chime. 

By grove and glen to gather blossoms wild ? 
And twine the red rose in our flowing hair, 
Two joyous creatures knowing nought of care ? 

The world seem'd spread before us, one bright scene 
Of light and bloom, and trees, and flowers, and streanui^ 

A sunny garden which was ever green. 

For nought of gloom was mingled with our dreams t 

Joy was round the present and the past. 

And o'er the future hope its spells had cast. 

A change came o'er our natures, and we smil'd 
To think of them the dreams of other years. 

When our young hearts by grief were undefil'd. 

(Save that sweet grief which causeth childhood's tears,) 

And we believ*d the world held nought of pain. 

And cherish'd wishes time had long prov'd vain. 

We still were in the spring-time of our youth. 
And the world still look'd pleasant to the eye. 

Though many a vision had been chas'd by truth. 
And many a hope had blossom'd but to die ; 
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New ties had bound us, and had found an emd, 
Tet still thou wert mine own beloved friend. 



More sacred ties are twin'd around thee now. 

Another claima thy duty and thy love ; 
Before high heaven your lips have breath'd the tow 
■ To honour and to cherish — ^may he prove 
Thy ark of refuge from the world's dark 8ea» 
A joy, a blessing; gentle friend, to thee. 

Be all thy wishes centred now in him. 

Thy hopes and fears be ne'er from his apart. 

So if his lot should for awhile be dim. 
He then may turn unto thy changeless heart. 

And find in thee, amid his sorrow's night, 

A futhfiil guide, a lamp of quenchless light. 

Our souls were never bound in that strong thrall 
Which makes the heart yearn even to enchain 

Each thought, each wish of its loVd idol — all — 
Blending with love at once a joy and pain ; 

My vows were never offered at thy shrine— 

I wish'd thee happy, though no bliss were mine. 

We grew together, and our friendship grew-^ 
From child to maiden, and from maid to bride ; 

I saw the change — ^in every change as true ; 
So may that truth still in thy heart preside — 

The husband of thy choice, oh, may he find 

Change visits not the soul where she is shrin'd. 



I 

i ' 
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THE SIBYL, 

A PICTURE. 

Turn not away thine eyes from me ; 

What, though, by wizard art, 
Pictur'd upon thine hand I see 

The secrets of thine heart ; 
No darkling thought of care or sin 

With thee hath found a place. 
But all is beautifid within. 

Fair as thy form and face. 

As yet there has not been a blight 

Upon thy maiden years; 
The flashings of those glances bright. 

Have ne'er been quench'd in tears. 
The future cometh to my call. 

The past — ^I see it still; 
The past, the present, future — all 

Are given to my skill. 

Thou hast had dreams of happiness. 
In days that now are gone ; 

The future it hath bliss to bless 
Thy lot, thou lovely one. 
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The cbosen of thy secret flame, 
m breathe it in thine ear — 

Nay, start not, blush not at his name, 
For ho is true as dear. 



Oh, there is many a beauteous maid. 

Whose fate is wrapt in gloom. 
And many a form of grace doth fade. 

And find an early tomb ; 
Thine is a sunny horoscope. 

The visions of thy youth^ 
Each wish of thine, each cherished hope^ 

Will end in joy and truth. 
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LINES ON THE PORTRAIT OF A CELEBRATED 

FEMALE VOCALIST. 

Child of the lute-like Toice, and sunny brow. 
Sweet thoughts are with me, as thy type I see. 

And blessed memories of the time when thou 
Entranc'd my spirit with thy minstrelsy. 

Surely within thy youthful heart there dwells 

Some fount of melody, some hidden spring 

In whose pure flow gush forth a thousand spells, 

Joy, grief, or pity, o'er the soul to fling. 

« 
Thou hast been fostered 'neath Italian skies. 

Where myriads doted on thy Toice and smile, 

'^d gay, and noble, breath'd devoted sighs 

To the young beauty of the sea-girt isle. 

Maid with the violet eye, and swan-like mien ! 

When thou wert roving in a stranger land, 
Came there no thought of thy own valleys green. 

Like visions form'd by some enchanter's wand ? 

Though proud and high-bom listen'd to thy song. 
And paid the. tribute of their praise to thee. 
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Game not sad memories those bright scenes among ? 
Thine own dear land, oh, dwelt it not with thee ? 

Hbre every voice that hail'd thee, gave it not 
A joy, a rapture to thy baniah'd heart ? 

Friends, dear fiuniliar friends, here bless thy lot — 
There thou of all wert but a thing apart. 

The young stag loves its own wood -paths to roam. 
The qtiiet lamb its green and peaceful vale, 

The fair flower droops if sever'd from its home— 
And o'er thy soul its influence must prevul. 

Oh, gentle minstrel, may no worldly blight 
• Cloud or destroy thy radiant loveliness ? 
Nor time, nor sorrow, dim thine eyes' glad light. 
Nor blanch the brightness of one wreathing tress. 

May'st thou through life pass as a breeze or bird. 
With lig^t, and joy, and music on thy way ; 

And may thy voice *mid angel-tones be heard, 
Sioging the praises of eternal day ? 
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AGNES LEE. 

AoNBS Leb was the only child of a respectahle 
tradesman, and haying heen, from her hirth, of a 
delicate constitution, she was hrought up with 
more than ordinary care and tenderness by her 
parents. She had not, however, attained her fif- 
teenth year when death bereft her of her father. 
Unfortunately for herself and mother, Mr. Lee's 
income had been barely sufficient to enable him 
to appear with credit in the eyes of the world, 
and maintain an elegant, though not extravagant 
household establishment ; so that on his decease, 
after defraying the expenses of his funeral, and 
paying off yarious small debts, little save the fur- 
niture of their dwelling remained as the portion of 
his widow and daughter. Their domestics were 
immediately disohaiged, a smaller mansion entered 
upon, and such article; as were not really of use 
were disposed of. By adopting this plan, they 
were enabled to make a trifling addition to their 
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•mall stock of wealth. What was now to be done 
— what course inust they now pursue? Their 
scanty means would speedily be exhausted, and, 
thus suddenly flung upon their own resources, they 
were like two voyagers cast on an unknown shore^ 
completely at a loss what path to take. Mrs. Lee 
cared not so much for herself as for her child, 
whose fragile frame, shrinking in the calm season 
of prosperity, seemed all unfit to cope with the 
bleak and chilling blasts of adversity ; but it is not 
always those whose spirits are light, and whose 
cheeks are flushed with health, that bear up the 
best when the dark hours of adversity close around 
them. There are some whose virtues are unob- 
served, whose energies are buried in the solitude 
of their own breasts, until an unforeseen stroke of 
destiny calls them forth; there are beings who, like 
the night-loving flower, withhold their beauty and 
perfume from the sunshine ; and when the shadows 
of misfortune cloud existence, and their gayer oom- 
panions become sad and spiritless, shed around their 
fragrance, and gladden with their loveliness. Such 
a being was Agnes Lee ; and the pale and delicate 
girl, who in prosperity seemed scarcely able to sup- 
port existence, now that she was required to exert 
herself in aid of her beloved parent, appeared sud- 
denly to acquire new strength and vigour. With 
promptness did she put in practice her moth^'e 
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projects, and with discemment beyond her age 
suggest others. 

No features ever bore a truer impress of their 
owners mind than those of Agnes Lee. They 
were of that meek and angelic cast which an artist 
would covet for his model if he wished to paint a 
Madonna. Many, as she sat at the open case- 
ment, in the bright days of summer, would pause 
to gaze on her sunny countenance, and often, as 
they gazed, the words "God bless thee, Agnes 
Lee !" would issue almost involuntarily from their 
lips. Her form was in accordance with her 
features, not lofty and commanding, but of that 
height which is usually termed the middle size ; 
rather slight, though not so much so as to destroy 
its symmetry. Her voice was sweet and plaintive, 
and like the harp which is awoke by the breeze, it 
varied with the slightest emotion of her heart. 

From morning to night might she be seen plying 
her needle, and often was she heard chanting 
some simple and cheerful ditty. She was her 
parent's sole support and pride, and often were the 
widow's eyes suffused with tears, aa she looked on 
her fair and gentle child, whose lot was so early 
clouded by misfortune. Time passed on, and 
Agnes grew up in innocence and beauty, and her 
mother began to feel reconciled to her altered state. 
It was on an evening /it the commencement of 
d 2 
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winter, tbat Agnes was retaming home, having 
been to purchase a few of the essential articles of 
female employment, when she was interrupted in 
her progress by a wretch who was far adyanced in 
a state of intoxication. Yainly did she attempt to 
escape from his persecutions : he was not to bo 
discouraged, and the trembliag girl was at length 
compelled to claim the aid of a passer-by to £ree 
her from her disagreeable companion. With ono 
blow was the drunkard sent reeliug to the earth, 
and her protector politely requested that sho 
would allow him to be her escort home. She was 
too much alarmed to refuse, and he accordingly 
accompanied her to the dwelling of her parent, by 
whom he was rewarded with a profusion of thanks. 
The stranger, who was a tall and gentlemanly 
looking young man, with a frank and ingenuous 
countenance, disclaimed all merit for the service he 
had performed, but earnestly begged that he might 
again be suffered to visit them. After some little 
hesitation Mrs. Lee complied with his request, and 
he took his leave, signifying his intention of calling 
upon them the following evening. From that time 
he became a constant visitor at the widow's house ; 
and a passion with which she had hitherto been 
unacquainted took possession of the heart of Agnes 
Lee. She loved — loved with all the devotedness 
of woman's first affection ; and to her it was a 
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dream of happiness, for she saw that she was he« 
loved ; yet at times, even in his me^t joyous mo- 
ments, would the brow of her lover, as he gazed 
upon her innocent features, grow dark as night, 
and his lips would quiver as though he were under 
the influence of some concealed but powerful emo- 
tion. Often was Agnes alarmed as this expression 
came over his countenance, and as often did he evade 
all her inquiries as to its cause. So time wore 
away, and each day brought with it some fresh 
proof to Agnes of the increased devotion of her 
lover ; each day he became dearer to her youthful 
heart. Alas, that the purest and strongest of hu- 
man passions should too often prove a curse to its 
possessor ! Why seek to prolong a tale of sor- 
row? Mrs. Lee was called on to visit a sick 
and distant relative, and during her absence Agnes 
became the victim of a seducer. Her lover took a 
base advantage of his power, and destroyed her 
happiness for ever. Her mirth, her gaiety, her 
love of existence, w^e now all gone from her ; he 
spoke of their union, and she answered but by 
tears ; he talked of coming gladness and joy, and 
still tears were her only answer. He endeavoured 
to cheer her heart and soothe her woe, but it was 
evident that he himself needed consolation, and 
cherished a cause of grief which he durst not trust 
his lips to utter even to her. When he spoke of 
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their marriage, he named no shortly -coming day ; 
he dwelt upon it as an event of joy, — ^bnt his look 
and tone belied his language. Weeks thos passcsd 
in delusive promises. At length the hour, the day 
on which he had appointed to see her, elapsed, and 
yet he came not. A weary, a miserable week did 
she spend in the agony of hope deferred, and no 
tidings were received of her lover. 

It was evening, and Mrs. Lee had long been 
gazing with tearful eyes on the faded cheeks and 
colourless lips of her daughter. All inquiries as 
to the nature of her malady were fruitless, and 
little did her mother suspect the shame and dis- 
honour which had polluted the temple of her 
hopes. A knock announced the postman's arrival 
with a letter; it was for Agnes. With a trem~ 
bling hand and quivering lip did she tear away the 
seal ; but no sooner had her eyes rested on .the con- 
tents, than the letter dropped from her grasp, and 
with a wild and fearful shriek, she fell pros- 
trate on the floor. It was not until she was con- 
veyed to a couch, and restored to some degree of 
consciousness, that the thoughts of her agonised 
and affrighted mother recurred to the letter which 
had occasioned this alarming paroxysm. Mrs^ 
Lee now sought a solution of the mystery. The 
letter ran as follows : — 

^^ For a villain like myself there is no hope of 
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pardon here, or mercy hereafter. If there ever 
existed a fiend in human shape, such am I. I en- 
tered the ahode of innocence, happiness, and 
virtue, and I left it the ahode of guilt, shame, and 
sorrow. I found a lily of surpassing heauty, and 
I have hlighted it. Oh, Agnes, Agnes, how shall 
I tell the damning tale ? My tears hlister the 
paper — a thousand furies seem preying on my 
heart, and my whole frame shakes with anguish. 
Agnes, ere I knew you I was married! Wretch 
that I have ever been — ^for gold I wedded one I 
loved not, and the result has been what I might 
have i^ticipated; misery to both. I saw yon, 
and then I first knew what it was to love. Each 
time I beheld you strengthened the chain which 
bound me, until it grew too powerful to be broken. 
Many times I resolved to leave you for ever, ere I 
had made an impression on your sinless heart; 
reason, honour, every good feeling told me I was 
basely dragging you to destruction; but passion 
triumphed over all, and I stopped not until I had 
accomplished yout ruin. For forgiveness I dare 
neither sue nor hope. My wife and I have for 
some time been separated. I never loved but one, 
and she has been the victim of my love. All that 
I ask is, that you will if possible forbear to curse 
roe ; I could bear all but the curses of Agnes Lee. 
Think of me as a wretch who has been the slave of 
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paarion ; thiok of me as one whose own thoughts are 
to him a hell, and the memory (^ whose crime^ haunt- 
ing him like a demon, wiU driYe him on to death 
or madness. I know not what I saj; I only 
know that the fate of the vilest felon — ^the stake, the 
flame, the halter, or the axe, would he for me a 
death too merciful, and would be bliss compared to 
the torments I now endure. Farewell — ^for ever/' 
For many days Agnes Lee lay in a burning and 
delirioos fever, and the health of her mother, 
which had been lately in a ded|iniog state, had 
received so severe a shock from th^ dreadful in- 
telligence contained in the fatal latteiTv and her 
constant attendance dn her ruined child, that it 
now became seriously affected. I am anxious to 
put an end to this tale of shame and suffering, 
and I shall theriefore hasten to a close. Agnes 
rose from her bed of sickness to. <||(atch by the 
couch of her mother, for grief had donojts work 
on her, and that mother was dying of a broken 
heart. She died, and no power could force the 
daughter from her parent's corpse ; nor day, nor 
night did she quit the lifeless clay ; she followed it 
to the grave ; the damp earth hid the coffin from 
her view ; and yet she wept not. She declined 
the offers of such as wished her to share for awhile 
their humble dwellings, and returned to her own 
lonely and descJate home, that home which had 
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once been the abode of all her joys, which was 
now the refuge of her sorrows. 

The night was far advanced, the candle burned 
dimly, and shone on the features of Agnes Lee, 
with a yellow and flickering light, as she sat, pale 
and motionless ; when suddenly a loud knocking 
disturbed the quiet street. The impatient visitor, 
as though he could not brook further delay, on no 
answer being made to his summons, flung open 
the door, and rushed into the mourner's apart- 
ment. It was her betrayer. He clasped her to 
his breast — ^he imprinted kiss after kiss on her 
unresisting lips. " Agnes," cried he " my love, 
my wife, look up and speak to me. I am now 
thine own, thine own beloved one. She who kept 
me from thee slumbers in the grave. I thought 
not once that I could have rejoiced at another's 
death, but now I cannot check my soul's wild 
gladness. Wilt thou not look on me? I have 
erred, but years of penitence and love shall make 
amends for all — I will not, cannot live another day 
without thee. To-morrow must I call thee mine 
— to-morrow will I claim thee at the holy altar as 
mine own, my beautiful, my blessed bride !" 

He paused, and shrunk affrighted from the blood- 
less features and dull and vacant eyes which greeted 
him. 

" Lost, lost Agnes Lee — for ever, ever lost !" 
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were the only words which broke from the 
mo!imer*8 lips. 

He gazed long and wildly on the face of her he 
loved, and striking his forehead distractedly with 
his clenched hands, he mattered '^ And thb, too, is 
my work !" 

Agnes Lee was a maniac — a maniac unblest 
with lucid intervals. Lover, friends, all were 
alike indifferent to her. She would sit for hoars, 
gazing on some common object, with unmeaning 
and lustreless eyes, and '^Lost, lost for ever!" 
were the only words to which she gave utterance. 
Thus for years did she linger, until death released 
her from her suffering and her sorrow. On her 
death-bed, for the first time since the estrangement 
of her reason, she recognised her penitent lover, who 
had not deserted her in her hours of darkness. 
She looked on him with a smile of intelligence, 
and he was happy, for he saw that she rejoiced to 
die in his arms. 
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BEAUTY'S MORN AND NOON. 

I SAW thee first a young and gentle child^ 
That ne'er had dreamt of sorrow or of sin ; 

By the world's taint thou wert all undefil'd^ 
And fair without as thou wert pure within : 

I almost deem'd that Time would stay his wing^ 

Lest he should scathe so beauteous a thing. 

Like the gazelle's, thine eye was shy and bright. 
Thy step was as the antelope's swift tread ; 

Thou liv'dst and mov'dst in radiance and light. 
And where thou wert, a joy around was shed — 

As some wUd flower that springeth up in bloom. 

And fills the breeze with its own sweet perfume. 

I thought not that the world could e'er hold aught 
More rich in beauty than thy form of grace. 

And 'mid earth's loveliness in vain I sought 
For aught so lovely as thy sunny face ; 

I saw and bless' d — ^for years we dwelt apart. 

Yet still thine image linger'd with my heart. 

We met again — ^thou wert a child no more, 
I look'd upon a graceful sylph-like maid. 

Such as was said to haunt, in days of yore. 

The dreams of bards, by foimt and forest shade ; 
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And childhood's charms had yielded one by one 
To riper bloom, as stars yield to the sun. 

She I beheld in life's enchanted mom. 

Deeming nought lovelier e'er could bless my sight. 
Even aa the day from the fresh dawn is bom. 

In her full noon of beauty shone more bright — 
The palm of loveliness was still thine own. 
Thou wert excell'd, sweet, by thyself alone. 
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A DAUGHTER TO HER DEAD SIRE. 

My father ! thou art sleepmg now, 

Withm the silent tomb ; 
With tearful eye, and clouded brow, 

I live to mourn thy doom. 

My sire I^-oh, God, thou answer^st not^ 

Thou CANST NOT answer me ; 
Thy lips are mute — ^the voice forgot 
. That wildly calls on thee. 

They ask me why, with bloom decay*d, 

I droop and pine away : 
Oh, well the cheek of her may fade. 

Whose heart is with the clay ! 

My young mates tell me that my Toioe 

Hath lost its joyous tone — 
It hath, — ^for how can she rejoice, 

Whose cause of joy is gone ? 

Nor song, nor dance hath charm for me. 
Their witchery all hath fled ; 
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I shun them, aad I aak for the« — 
I icarce caa think thee dead. 



To festive scenes they bid me turn. 

And chase my vain regret ; 
But sure 'twere better still to mourn. 

Than all thy love forget. 

Thou werfe the beacon of my youth. 
The star whose cheering ray 

Shone brightly o'er the path of truth. 
And tum'd from vice away. 

The star is quench' d — ^the ray hath fled. 

And dark and desolate 
My path — and can I know thee dead. 

And yet not weep thy fete ? 

I heard thee breathe the parting sigh; 

I saw thee look thy last, 
My lifeless ore ! — alas, that I 

Should say thy life is past ! 

I call, but thou dost not awake — 

In vain the tear-drop flows ; 
Nor voice, nor tear of mine can break 

Thy dreamless, dark repose ! 
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TO THE BELLS, 

As thus I wander in the twilight's shade. 

How fitfully doth come upon mine ear 

Yon far-off pealing music, sweet-ton'd bells, 

Entranc*d I listen to your harmony. 

That sounds so wild and changeful on the breeze« 

Kow doth it murmuring die upon the wind. 

And now again it comes, with bursting swell 

Li full, deep melody, unto my soul. 

I love to wander, when in serious mood. 

And listen to your mellow, witching tones ; 

They make to me e'en gloom and sadness sweet. 

And pleasing to the mind. Ye do possess 

A music, too, for bright and joyous hours : 

Oft have I seen the home-bound villager, 

His labour done, plod briskly, blithely on. 

As, listening to your merry minstrelsy. 

From tower of rustic church, he ceaa'd to think 

Of all the toils and hardships of the day. 

And ye have one — a solitary note. 

Of mournful, solemn import, which doth draw 

The mind to muse upon the dreary grave ; 

And then doth lift the thoughts to regions fair. 
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Far, &r above the cloudB — to lovely homes^ 

Replete with holy joy and bleaaednees. 

A few short years — and other ears will perhaps 

Hear that same lonely knell tolling for me : 

So let it be I yet I will not repine, 

But rather strive to live, so that when Death 

Shall call me to his damp and earthy couch, 

I there may rest a while, then rise and shake 

From off my limbs his dull and heavy sleep. 

And wake again in Heaven's e£fulgent light. 



OH, THINK'ST THOU I R^IEMBER NOT t 

Oh ! think'st thou I remember not 

The vows pledged at thy shrine f 
Oh, dost thou deem thyself forgot. 

When flows the sparkling wine ? 
Amid the song, amid the dance. 

Thine image dwells with me ; 
Each fairy form, each thrilling glance. 

But teUs my heart of thee. 

The lays I breathe are all thine own. 

For thee I touch the lute ; 
Had not thine eyes upon me shone. 

Its tones had aye been mute. 
Oh, thou hast been the star that shed 

Its kindly light on me ; 
When hearts grew cold, and joy had fled, 

I found no change in thee. 
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FAIRS. 

" This way, this way, for the players, the players ; re- 
member, ladies and gentlemen, this is none of your paltzy 
conjuration." 

HuMOUBS OF Babtholomew Faib. 

I WBLL remember the manj delightful associations 
which the name of a fair used to coDJare up in mj 
young imagination. For weeks preceding it did I 
live in anticipation of the treat. It was a panacea 
for all my sorrows, and a stimulus to my good 
actions. If I offended, I was terrified into refor- 
mation with a threat that I should be kept from 
the fair ; and if my deeds merited reward, a pro- 
mise that I should participate in its enjoyments 
eheered me on, and incited me to persevere in a 
proper line of conduct. I can yet recall the time 
when I was led by the hand of my nurse to this 
scene of bustle and pleasure. All that belonged to 
it had a peculiar delight for me. The crowds of 
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people pouring into the place — the stalls of tojt 
and gingerbread with which its approaches iirere 
lined, and the groups of astonished rustics, clad in. 
their holidaj suits, all furnished me with food for 
amusement. When we reached the heari of the fair, 
I was absolutely lost in wonder and amaze at the 
splendour and magnificence which greeted me. 
The spangled jackets and tinselled caps of the figu- 
rantes on the outside stages of the shows, seemed to 
me the verj essence of finery, and the drollery of 
the clowns neyer failed to provoke my risible 
faculties. 

Things wore then a very different aspect at these 
places of amusement to what they do at the pre- 
sent period. The tinsel and spangles are bereft of 
their ancient glitter, the music has lost its melody, 
and the merriment of the clowns seem to have 
passed away. It may be that the change which 
has taken place in myself causes me to fancy that 
these rude festivals are changed for the worse. 
The loud and clanging gong, which announced the 
dismissal of an audience, is fast falling into disuse ; 
the many witticisms of the clowns, which " were 
wont to set the rabble in a roar," are now seldom 
or never heard, and the very nature of the exhibi- 
tions is totally altered. The outsides of the booths, 
it is true, are more magnificent than formerly, and 
their decorations are of a more picturesque and 
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gorgeous character. To me, howeyer, this does 
not compensate for those pictures of fun and folly, 
those fantastic representations, and those wild and 
quaint strokes of humour, which created of old such 
peals of laughter. The figurantes now move ahout, 
as though their intnation was one of too elevated a 
rank to permit them to handy epithets with the 
gaping crowd ; and the clowns themselves seem to 
consider any outside display of humour as detracting 
from their dignity. , 

Conjuring has had its day ; and the Yomiting of 
pins and needles, and the wonderful operation of 
drawing out libhons from the mouth, are fast sink* 
ing into oblivion. Strong women, who could sus- 
tain ponderous weights by the hair of the head, or 
endure an anvil placed on their bosoms, to be beaten 
with sledge-hammers, no longer attract observation 
Pwarfe, giants, and &t children, must soon learn to 
earn a livelihood by labouring like ordinary mortals. 
Bears are no longer suffered to caricature the female 
sex, under the name of pig-faced ladies ; and the 
whole tribe of this kind of impositions will speedily 
be put to the rout. Dramatic exhibitions are now 
the rage, and every thing else is abandoned to make 
way for theatrical representations. From the lowest 
booth to the splendid pavilion, all are embarked in 
the acting line. The celerity with which these ex- 
hibitors get through their performances is actually 
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snrprising. A play, two or tbree songs, and a 
pantomime being often gone through in little more 
than a quarter of an hour. Much has been said 
and written about the decline of the drama, and 
the departure of public taste for theatricals. Some 
have ascribed it to a dearth of dramatic authors, 
have imputed it to a want of talent in our actors ; 
but I am inclined to think, that one of the chief 
causes of the desertion of provincial theatres has 
never been taken sufficiently into consideration. 
The lower is certainly not the most discriminating 
class ; and to the people that compose this class it 
little matters whether the pieces they see are well 
or ill performed. Whilst they can gratify their 
inclination for dramatic entertainments at these 
penny or twopenny theatres, they will not visit the 
more expensive ones. Those of a higher order, 
seeing the amusements of the drama so degraded > 
begin to treat them with neglect and contempt, and 
seek for some other gratifications in which to spend 
their leisure hours. To return from this digression. 
Even the exhibitions of ^^ wild beasts" are losing 
their attractions. Formerly people contemplated 
these ferocious members of the brute creation in 
awe and astonishment; and many a heart palpitated 
at beholding the blood-thirsty tiger, or on hearing 
the growls of the captive monarch of the forest, as 
its daring keeper thrust his head into its capacious 
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moutb. The feats of the sagacious elepliant were 
once objects of intense surprise and curioeitj, and 
the dexterity and docility with which it discharged 
a pistol, knelt at its keeper s command, took up a 
sixpence with its huge trunk, or made its bow to 
the company, were long themes of conversation 
with the beholders. The famed theatrical elephants 
have now thrown into the shade all others of their 
species, — and Van Amburg and Carter, with their 
troops of lions, tigers, (Jec, will shortly make the 
public cease to think of the tenants of a cage. 

Though fairs have no longer the charm for me 
which they possessed in my youthful days, I still 
love to ramble through them, and gaze on these 
scenes of old delights. I generally, too, once 
during a fair, pay a visit to one of the booths, espe* 
cially if I can meet with one of the old stamp — 
an exhibition consisting of balancing, slack-wire 
dancing, tumbling, and so forth. Whilst I am on the 
subject of fairs I cannot forbear introducing to the 
reader a character with whom I became acquainted 
some years ago, whilst waiting on the outside stage 
of one of the booths for admission. 

Wheedling Joe, as he was nick-named, had been 
an exhibitor at fairs all his life. He had been a 
performer on the flying-rope, a tumbler, a tight- 
rope dancer, and lastly, a clown. This last was 
his favourite character, and he was a complete 
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adept at all the whimsicalitiea incidental to a cor- 
rect representation of the part. His method ci 
conTerting the salt-box into a nmsical insimment 
was beyond parallel, and his jokes were nnrivalled. 
When I first saw Joe, he was habited as a cIottii, 
and had contrived to become possessed of a small 
booth of his own. No persuasions could ever 
induce Joe to give into the modem practice of dra- 
matic exhibitions. Whilst aU his neighbours were 
adapting their performances to the taste of the 
times, and hiring a set of rascals to stamp and rage, 
and tear their native language to tatters, Joe stood 
firm. With him, balancing, tumbling, and slack- 
wire dancing, were still the order of the daj, and 
ever and anon, amidst the din and confusion around 
him, might his voice be heard inviting people to 
walk into the only genuine exhibition in the fiiir. 
The people left poor Joe and his genuine exhibi- 
tions to themselves, and flocked to witness the in- 
novations of his neighbours. He bore up against 
poverty with a light heart, and it had not the 
effect of making him change hi^ opinions. How- 
ever, it often obliged him to put in practice the art 
of wheedling, for which he was celebrated. When 
Joe had almost finished erecting his booth be was 
generally short of some trifle, which his pocket was 
too low to enable him to purchase. A piece of 
timber or a yard or two of canvass were some- 
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times articles absolutely necessary for the comple- 
tion of his edi^ce — and these he conld only obtain 
from the generosity of his richer neighbours. 
When he found how matters stood, away he would 

post to Mr. C y the proprietor of the circus, 

and commence a rambling discourse on the ordinary 
topics of conversation, until he found a way of in- 
troducing his request, at what he conceived to be 
a favourable opportunity. The end of Joe's 
harangues was always in language something like 
the following : — 

*' My eyes ! Mr. C , but you have a fine 

set of prads (horses) — a beautiful set of prads — I 
never saw such a set of prads in mj life, and I 
have seen prads before to-day. I say, Mr. C , 

you'll draw 'em in this time anyhow. There's 
S r, now, at the other side with his acting- 
shop— knoc]( 'em down, blue fire, a ghost, and 

' turn out.' It won't do, Mr C , it won't do, 

folks won't stand it, they've had enough of acting. 
They want to see a bit of horsemanship — ^that's the 
thing for drawing 'em in. I've a snug little con- 
ceru of my own though, that'll make one or two of 
'em look queer — a tight little thing it is — quite com- 
plete — except at the top, where the littlest bit of 
canvass — ^you haven't a bit of canvass — ^the littleat 
bit in the world, to spare — have you ? " 

Joe mostly accomplished his object ; and then, 
B 2 
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after tuviDg second hie prize, set off to Hr. S -^ 

the proprietor of n splendid heoth on the opposite 

ride. " i/ly eyea ! Mr. S , hut yoo've a nice 

Mt of men — a beautiful set of men — I never saw 
■Doh men in m;^ life, and I hare seen men before 

to-day. I saj, Mr. S , yon'll draw 'em in this 

time, anyhow. There's Mr. C , now, on the 

other side with his prads. It won't do, Ur. S ' i 
it won't do- folks won't stand it They've had 
enough of riding. They want a bit of acting — 
knock 'era down, blue fire, and a ghost — ^that's the 
sort of thing for drawing 'em in. I've a snng little 
oonoem ot my own, &,c." He always ended with a 
rimilar reqneat. 

Thus did be manage to live ; nntil one unlucky 
day, in swallowing a sword, (a lavonrite trick <tf 
his) he happened to thrust the blade a little too 
for, and, before it could he extricated, poor Joe 
was incapable of swallowing any more. 
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THE CAPTIVE KNIGHT. 

He did not yield as oowaida yield. 

Upon the battle-plain ; 
Full many a dint was on his shield. 

His corslet reft in twain; 
The bright blade of his fidchion good 
Was covered o'er with Moslem blood. 

The waving plume his helm had left. 

And broken was the lanoe 
That many a guarded heart had oleft, — 

Tet quail'd not his proud glance. 
Till foeman's hand,' with dastard blow. 
Struck him, amid his conquests, low. 

They bore him to a castle-keep. 

Begirt with massy stone. 
And in a dungeon, dark and deep. 

The captive knight was thrown. 
Distant from cheering voice, and far 
From steel-clad hosts and sound of war. 
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Was this a fitting place for lam, 

A gay and noble knight t 
And must his gloiy thus grow dim, 

Thus end his pathway bright f 
The damp, his balm for festering wound. 
His couch, the chill and clammy groimd. 

He had been lull'd by perfum*d sigh 

Unto a gentle rest. 
O'er him a rich-wrought canopy. 

His pillow, beauty's breast ; 
And who to his fair bride should teU 
He lang^uish'd in a loathsome cell ? 

They left him in his solitude. 

To sicken, droop, and moan. 
The coarsest bread his only food, 

His seat a crumbliug stone ; 
A stranger to the light of day. 
They let him pine and waste away. 

Then brought they robes and gems of priec^ 

To be to him a dower. 
If he his faith would sacnfioe. 

And own their prophet's power ; 
With flashing and indignant eye. 
He spum'd them and he ask'd to die. 

They loaded him with heavy chain. 

And taunted bitterly. 
Told him he had not aak*d in vain. 

For he with dawn should die ; 
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And then they left him to his fate. 
Fearless, though doom'd and desolate. 

Ni^t Toils the gloomy keep around, 

Anon is heard a clash. 
And warlike men with thundering sound. 

The gate of dungeon dash ; 
And brightly breaks the mom to see 
The Moslem queU'd, the Christian free. 
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TO AN INFANT. 

SmniT babe, that clingest to thy mothei^s knee^ 

As to the oak the loving ivy clings. 
Ah, would that I were once again like thee f 

Woe comes with years, and care with reason springpL 

No breath of sin e'er stain'd those lips of rose; 

The glance of joy that flashes from thine eye 
O'er thy fair cheek a witching halo throws. 

Like landscape glowing ^neath a cloudless sky. 

How quickly is awoke thy childiRh mirth, 
As quickly, too, are caus'd thy dew-like tears; 

But dies thy grief the moment of its birth. 

Whilst mine is heart-felt, and endures for years. 

Thy grief f oh, is it grief ¥ — a summmr-shower 
Lasting an instant, then *tis bright and £ur; 

A pasang cloud amid a sunny hour — 
Mine is the chilling winter of despair 

I am not aged — ^I am young in years— 

0*er blighted hopes, perchance I have not wept^ 
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Tet have I sorrowed, UNSELiEy'D by tears, 

And my sunk eyes have care-fraught vigils kept. 

I would that I were once again like thee 1 

My wish is vain — ^life is not as the tide 
That onward flows, then back again doth flee — 

It is a stream that onward aye must glide. 

Man is a boat launched on a stormy Bea> 
Exposed to every shock of wind and wave, 

Hunning his course unto eternity — 

He droops his sails — ^his harbour is the grave. 

Thy sails are spread, and beautiful art thou. 

Bright be thy journey o'er life's troubled stream ; 

Though much I fear the joys thou dream'st of now 
Will ally alas, prove but to bib a dzeam. 
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THE DKESAM. 

HAD a dream in the still hours of night : 

The breath of roses mingled with the air. 
And BJlver streams were gashing 'neath the light 

Of the bright moon, which like a maiden fidr, 
Walk'd o'er the pathway of the azure skies. 

As one that shcme to gladden and to bless. 
And the fair Btare, aa radiant as thine eyes. 

Floated in heaven, in throbbing loyeliness. 

A low sweet voice came murmuring to mine ear. 

And sounds of music swell'd the passing breeze. 
And long I stood^ transfiz'd 'mid hope and fear. 

Listening entranc'd, to distant melodies : 
I gaz'd — from out a green and leafy bower — 

A form of beauty burst upon my sight ; 
I felt upon my soul a spell of power, 

And my heart trembled with a new delight. 

The image of my dreaming glided on. 
And all seem'd brighter as she pass'd along; 

And still the voice of that most beauteous one 
Made rich the air with melody and song ; 
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And as I saw bar form of grace depart. 
My ears drank in a burden wild and sweet. 

Whose words must linger ever with my heart ; 
Thus sang the maid " We do but part to meet t" 

'Twai but a vision, and I had no thought 

Of living maid so beautiful as she 
Whom sleep had pictur'd, for I deem'd that nought 

Of mortal birth bo lovely e'er could be. 
I met thee — could it be t — ah, mystic sleep. 

Through its dim shadows doth the future gleam ? 
I saw in thee the image graven deep 

Within my soul— the minstrel of my dream .' 

Say, wHt thou pardon him who dares to name 

Thee and thy loveliness in his rude lay ? 
The humble shepherd sure thou would'st not blame 

Who wakes his lute to praise some star's bright ray ; 
Thou unto mo art as a glorious star, 

A lovely orb which I must needs admire, 
A light which I may worship from 9£sjr — 

Then, ladyj frown not though I wake my lyro. 

Or tiiou shalt be a saint, and I will be 

A lowly pilgrim kneeling at thy shrine. 
Offering, as proof of my idolatry, 

A simple token to thy powers divine ; 
Lady, reject not then thy pilgrim's prayer, 

Accept his gift ; for unto thee belong 
The dowers of melody and beauty rare, 

Thou gentle queen of loveliness and song* 
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THE BETROTHED. 

" The world for him held only one — 
She died — and he was desolate." — ^Amoit* 

Thbrb is nothing more afflicting than the death of 
a young and virtaons female ; one who passeB 
away like a flower wliich jost opens its bright Uos- 
soms to the sun, and then lades and withers under 
the influence of some blasting mildew. It is, in* 
deed, a mournful thing to behold one of those lovely 
beings, who dwell upon the earth like creatures of 
another and a purer element, one moment flitting 
across us radiant with health and beauty, and in 
the next to know that they are food for the loath- 
some worm. It is true that their death is not 
productive of the same evil consequences as that of 
a mother ; they leave behind them no oflapring to 
weep their loss,, and grow up amidst ill-usage and 
neglect ; and yet, for my own part, I cannot help 
viewing their departure as I should the quenching 
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of one of the lovelieBt stars of heayen. I should 
not regret so much that a world had perished, as 
for the loss of its light and beauty^ Never did 
death strike a fairer victim, and never was victim 
more mourned for, than she of whom I shall now 
present an imperfect sketch to the reader. 

I shall describe Marian Seymour as she was in 
her nineteenth year, a few months previous to her 
death. She was about the middle^ or rather of the 
lower size ; yet, though her figure was somewhat 
diminutive, the most fastidious observer would not 
have denied that it was exactly proportioned in 
the scale of symmetry. However, it was not her 
figm» that formed her principal attraction ; it was 
her features, her innocent and expressive features, 
which you could not look upon without being pre- 
possessed in her favour. Her eyes were exquisitely 
beautiful ; and yet, even now, I cannot be positive 
as to their colour ; they were so bright, and glanced 
so shy and fawn-like from beneath their long silken 
fim^, that it is difficult to paint them truly, though 
I believe them to have been of a deep violet hue. 
Her hair was a rich auburn, and twined round a 
neck and brow which rivalled in stainless purity 
the snowy plumage of the swan ; and her voice 
had one of those low melodious tones, which dwell 
upon the ear like ^* faint echoes of remembered 
music." Happiness was in her heart, and health 
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on her brow ; and tboa she grew np, a gkd aod 
unless obild, tbe dove of her parents' ark — tbe 
flower of their rural dwelling. Unused to oiin|^ 
with the world, she wished not for its pleasttres, 
and was a stranger to its prejudices. 

" Full many a flower is bom to blush Tinsqen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air;" 

but it was not so with Marian Sejmour ; and it 
would have been bard if all tbe deep and ferrettt 
feeling, enshrined within her young breast, bad 
been suffered to exist without being oalled into 
action. Retired as she lived, there was one e^e 
which had found her amid her sedusion ; tbeve 
was one heart which admired her beauty, and ap- 
preciated her virtues. Albert Bussel was the on^ 
son and favourite child of a wealthy widow, who 
dwelt in the nriglibourhood. Often in his mora* 
Ing rambles, had he seen the fair form of Marian, 
as she scattered the grain to her brood of doves, 
whilst they hovered around their bene&etress, or 
perched fearlessly upon her shoulder. It recks not 
to tell how the youthful couple formed an intimaoy ; 
suffice it to say that Albert Itussel loved Marian 
Seymour, and was loved in return, yes, ardently, 
devotedly loved. I am of those who hold the 
opinion that the heart can know but once the pas* 
sioQ of love in its truest and purest state : we may, 
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perhaps, in the course of life, feel it mamj times in 
a sHght degree ; but once, and once only, can we 
feel that deep and engrossing passion which throws 
a halo aroand its object, making it appear as some- 
thing superior to the common things of earth, and 
casting oyer our path an air of romance and glad- 
ness. First loye is as the bright waters of the 
spring, which though they may flow on joyously 
at a distance from their birth-place, are still purest 
at their source. 

' Towards the close of the golden days of summer, 
when they were about to fade into grey twilight, 
you might see the bark of the birch-trees which 
fined the lane leading to Marian 8eymour s dwell- 
ing, darkened by the shadow of a light and agile 
form, which bounded swiftly forward ; and then 
you might hear the rustling of drapery, as it 
fluttered in the low breeze, and behold a blush- 
ing female clasped to the bosom of a graceful 
youth. Thus evening after evening, did the lovers 
meet. They lived but for each other : their very 
Sbuls seemed blended together, and they appeared 
actuated by one thought, one impulse, one desire — 
Hhfkt of contributing to each other's happiness. 
To speak in the language of the immortal Shak- 
speare, 

" They grew together. 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
8 2 
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But yet aa uniou la pftrtition ; 

Two lovely beirries moulded on one Ettem ; 

So with two seeming bodies but one heart." 

It was verging into tbe spriog-time of iho yetr ; 
the rose, the yiolet, and other flowers that love the 
warm sun, had not yet unfolded their leayes, aad 
given their beauty to the eye ; and the modert 
daisy, and star-like primrose, were almost the onl;^ 
gems of nature tliat peered from oat their gieen 
veils, and looked on the smiling landscape, when 
Alhert was obliged to make a jonmey into the 
western part of England, for the psrpose of ui'Wfr- 
tigating a considerable portion of landed propectjr, 
which had descended to him by the death of a daa^ 
tant relative* The hnsiness was not expected is 
detain him above a moath ; bat, like eae who kaa 
the keeping of a rich treasure, and is ai&aid to be 
a moment from it, lest some rapaeiooa hand dMm&i 
seize it and hear it away, so ftarfiil was he of leavii^ 
his heloved one, that, ere he bade her fimwell, at hb 
urgent request tbey were solemnly betrothed itt Um 
presence of their mutiial paveuts. It ie ahnesl 
useless to attempt to describe thmr parting s thsee 
who have themselves been in a similar situatieB 
will easily imagine how many hitter terns weaa 
shed, and how they clung together at the last mo* 
ment, and with what agony they breathed the lon^ 
delayed adieu. To those who have Bot becB 
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similarly sitYiated, mere words would be ine&otual 
to eoavey an idea of tlieir feelings. 

Contrary to Albert's expectations, on arriving at 
tbe place of bis destination, be found tbat be 
aboold be detained for tbe space of two or tbree 
montba : be accordingly wrote to Marian, lament* 
iBg tbe circumstances wbicb prolonged tbeir sepa- 
ratioa, assuring her of bis uncbaoging Edelity, and 
fixing tbe time of bis return as tbe period wben 
be buped to lead ber to tbe altar. Wben tbose 
witb whom we are in tbe habit of associating daily, 
axe seized with a slow and lingering^ illness, it is 
almost impossible for us to judge accurately of tbe 
ebange which the disease creates in tbe appear* 
ance^ wbtlst one whe has left tbe invalid in health, 
and has been for some time absent, is astonished 
ftt the ravages whidi have been committed by tbe 
4iaorder. So it was with Marian Seymour: in 
tbe eyes of her parents she bad scarcely undeigone 
any altoratmn; they saw tbat ber cheeks bad 
gtadiially assumed a pale and almost transparent 
kue ; tbe faint crimson, that was wont to over- 
spread her features, seemed to have congregated 
together, and settled in two small spots of bright 
sad daaoding red. Still, however, they wexe not 
alarmed for her safety. She bad not the same 
%btnes8 and buoyancy of step which she possessed 
& few weeks before; ber favourite walks weie 
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neglected, and she seldom left the shelter of her 
home : hut she eomplained not, — and her parents 
thought their child would resume her bloom and 
cheerfulness on the re-appearance of her lover. 

Near the end of July, Albert Russel, having 
finished the business in which he had been engaged, 
again enfolded Marian Sejmour to his heart. — 
When the first transports of their meeting had 
passed, he was struck with the change, the fearfhl 
change, which was visible in her wan countenance 
and wasted form. It was in vain that he attempted 
to deceive himself; he saw too plainly that a slow, 
but sure consumption, was exerting its withering 
influence over his destined bride. 

"Good God r said he, mentally, after the tran- 
sient glow which had lit up her features at their 
first greeting had vanished, "and is it thus we 
meet again ? Do I behold her but to know that 
she must soon be lost to me for ever T 

She^endeavoured to appear cheerful, — ^but it was 
evident to the eyes of her lover that she was aware 
of the destiny that awaited her. He spoke to her 
of their union. 

" Not yet," said she, with a mournful smile ; 
" not yet ; wait but a little longer, and all will be 
weU." 

At the decline of the day which followed 
Albert's return, the lovers sought one of their 
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acottstomed walks. It was one of those tmnqnil 
and ddightful evenings which are often witnessed 
at the heginning of autumn. The clouds, as they 
careered majestically through the heavens, with 
iheir daading hues of purple, silver, and gold, ap- 
peared like the splendid chariots of some gorgeous 
pageant, moving in triumph along the blue plain 
of the sky ; and here and there, a pale star shot 
forth its trembling rays, like a costly gem glittering 
in the coronet of some young beauty. The happy 
minstrels of the green- wood, were warbling their 
last songs to the god of day ; and the low breezes 
swept sighingly by, bearing in their wanderings a 
treasure of sweet perfume, which they had wafted 
from the meadows, and the odour-breathing flowers* 
The leaves had already begun to forsake the trees ; 
some were scattered on the ground, yellow and 
shrivelled, whilst others only slightly adhered to 
the branohes, trembling as if conscious that the 
i)e:Kt blast wonld accomplish their destiny. Sup* 
ported as Marian was, by the arm of her lover, 
her delicate frame was too much impaired to sus- 
tain any exertion, and after a short walk they 
seated themselves on a grassy bank, overshadowed 
by the spreading branohes of the elm — a couch 
which Nature seemed to have formed for a resting* 
place for the weary. A leaf became detached from 
one of the boughs above them, and floating a mo- 
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ment in the air, alighted on the maiden's bosom.^ — 
She surveyed it for some time in silence, and Umb 
exclaimed, in a tone of sadness — 

^* Albert, in this leaf I behold an emblem of 
myself; it hath not remained on the tree antil it 
became seared and withered like its companioas ; 
it hath passed away in its greenness, and thns shall 
I pass away. I am conscious that the period et my 
death is rapidly approaching, and I own that I 
cannot contemplate it with firmness. To some this 
may haye been but a world of sorrow, yet it hath 
not been such to me. I have partaken only of its 
joys ; I have known not of its griefs. It may be 
that I shall neyer again gaze on the setting sun, 
and the glorious landscape spread out before me ; 
it may be that I look on the sky and the stars, and 
listen to the wild song of the birds, and the ham 
of the hive -bound bees for the last time; and oh, 
my Albert, I am indeed sad to think that I must 
soon leave this pleasant world, and those whom I 
loYe, for ever." 

Vainly did her lover attempt to reason away her 
forebodings ; she knew too well that the hand of 
death had marked her as its victim. 

It is well known that those who are labouring 
under consumption may strnggle with the disorder 
for an extraordinary length of time, without beisg 
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aUe to conqaer it. The mellow tint of autnma 
g»ye place to the snow of winter, and still Marian 
Seymour lived on with scarcely any perceptible al- 
teration, save that she daily grew more feeble, and 
was, at length, unable to leave her parent's dwel- 
iog. One clear moonlight night she appeared 
more cheerful than she had been of late ; and when 
she parted from Albert, who was unremitting in 
his attentions, a smile, as though of hope, illumined 
her features. Assisted by her mother, she prepared 
for rest, and as the moon shone full upon her 
tlwough the casement of her chamber, whilst she 
knelt in prayer, her anguished parent was unable 
to restrain her tears, for she said that her daughter 
looked too saint-like to dwell longer in a world like 
this. The morning sun had melted the frost-work 
oa the window-panes, when her mother again en- 
tered her chamber. She appeared to be still sleep- 
ing ; her lips were parted, and a glow was on her 
countenance, as though she were wrapped in some 
blessed dream. ^^ I will not wake her now," said 
her mother, and retired. The day was far ad- 
vanced when she again viisited her couch. She had 
moved not ; she was still calm and placid as before ; 
and long, long might her waking have been awaited, 
for she slumbered in death. 

Soon after this event, Albert Bussel left the 
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village of his birth, and embarked in a life of com- 
merce. He became a rich merchant, and distri- 
buted his wealth beneficently ; but he died un- 
married, and his heart never knew a second love. 
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